











TEMPLE BAR. 


NOVEMBER 1871. 


“Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
sy RHODA BROUGHTON, Avrsor or “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETC, 


Cuapter XVIII. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“(XN OOD-BYE” isan ugly word : written or spoken, it has an ill look 
—a down-looking, sighing, weeping word. There is something 
faintly disagreeable even in the limp hand-shake with which one parts 
from a disrelished tedious guest, as one thinks, with slight remorse, 
that perhaps he was not so bad after all. But of all delusions and all 
snares, seeing people off is the worst. It is bad enough to take indif- 
ferent acquaintance to the train—to stand with your hand on the car- 
riage door—the last civil regret uttered, the last friendly hope for a 
speedy meeting again expressed ; the smile of farewell stereotyped on 
your lips, while your ears thirst for the engine’s parting whistle, 
which will not come for five minutes yet. But how far worse to see 
one that is really dear to you off on a long voyage! To stand on a 
cold dirty quay on some dull November morning, while the huge 
drab-grey sea heaves and booms before you, suggestive of shipwreck, 
* while the harbour is robed in mist, and through it the tall ship’s masts 
and rigging show indistinctly great; while all about you, unfeeling 
men roll barrels and carry bales, and under your veil your tears drip 
miserably, to the great annoyance of the dear one, who, if he be 
equally grieved, yet, man like, feels angry with you for adding to his 
sufferings ; and if (as is most probable) he is not equally grieved, yet is 
constrained, out of sympathy, to pull a long face, while his manly soul 
yearns for the consolation of a pipe and cognac! ven if you are 
absolutely certain never to see a beloved one again, yet abstain from 
“ seeing him off.” . 
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But Lenore thinks differently: she is bent on seeing the last of 
Paul. The voyage from St. Malo to Southampton is certainly not a 
long one, but in this case, it is not the actual breadth of the seas 
which will lie between the lovers that constitutes the bitterness of the 
parting. Paul is going ona doubtful errand—to break to two doting 
sisters and a gouty Calvinistic father the news that he has at length 
found a woman to his mind: a woman (as he himself uncomfortably 
feels) of the very kind most antipathetic to his people. 

Lenore, meanwhile, has resolved to pass the time of suspense that 
must ensue at Dinan. She has wisely made up her mind to go over 
each sacred spot where they first met and squabbled, and to weep 
plentifully at each. She will be in no whit behind Marianne Dash- 
wood in ‘Sense and Sensibility, who “ would have thought herself 
very inexcusable had she been able to sleep at all the first night after 
parting from Willoughby.” 

Meanwhile they have made up their little differences. Paul has 
eaten his words—has assured his betrothed that he habitually values 
people for their own merits, not for those of their forbears ; that, in 
fact, he looks upon ancestors as rather a disadvantage than otherwise. 
And she, on the other hand, not to be behindhand in magnanimity, has 
been racking her brains to recollect an authentic great-grandfather. 
Le Mesurier has done his best to dissuade his beloved from coming to 
wave her pocket handkerchief after him as he sails away from St. 
Malo, but in vain. “ It will be too much for you!—it will upset 
you !” he has said, tenderly, but she has answered with a wilful smile 
and shake of the head : 

“ Nothing ever upsets me, except not getting my own way; that 
has always injured my health, from my youth up.” 

So he is silenced, and has perforce to submit, with what grace he 
can, to the prospect of what he most dreads on the earth’s face—a 
scene, and being publicly cried over. 

Still he makes one struggle more against his fate. “ I hate saying 
* good-bye ’—do not you, Scrope ?” he says that night to his friend, as 
they sit on the hotel steps smoking, under the yellow moon, which in 
her third quarter looks odd and three-cornered. 

“T hate saying anything, this weather,” replies Scrope, languidly. 
“T should like to keep a little boy to make remarks for me, and they 
would chiefly be requests for iced drinks.” 

“Suppose,” continues Paul, “that we give them” (indicating, with 
a motion of his head, the direction where he supposes Jemima and 
Lenore to be,) “the slip, and start by the early train to-morrow morning : 
I have been looking, and there is one at 6:40.” 

“Start!” echoes Scrope, with more energy than he had any idea 
that the hot weather had left him, holding his cigar between two fingers, 
and looking reproachfully at his friend. “Your sole ideas of the 
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pleasures of travelling are ‘starting’ and ‘arriving ;’ the sole enjoyment 
you have in a landscape is tracing where the railway runs. My dear 
fellow, I have already an indigestion of trains, boats, diligences; I 
have as much idea of starting by the early train as the late train, and 
the late train as the early train. I mean, D. V., never to start again.” 

“No more would I, if I could help it,” replies Paul, gloomily. “I 
have naturally more cause to wish to stay than you, but when oné has 
a father, and that father has the gout m 

“Gout 7s apt to make parents insubordinate,” says Serope, coolly ; 
“but, you see” (in a tone rather self-gratulatory than regretful) “I 
have no father, and there is no reason why I should get up in the 
middle of the night because you have one.” 

“You do not mean to come home yet, then?” exclaims Paul, in a 
tone in which surprise and suspicion contend for mastery. 

Serope turns his head half away. “Why, no—I think not; I 
expect to be a sadder and a wiser man by the time I next see the 
chalk cliffs of Albion.” 

A few moments of silence. Scrope picks up a pebble, and aims it at 
the landlord’s poodle, which, at once dirty and ridiculous, and happily 
unconscious of being either, is trotting bravely along, with his shorn 
tail borne gallantly aloft. 

“Which route do you mean to follow?” asks Le Mesurier presently, 
with hardly so much of confidential friendship in his voice as there 
was when the conversation first began. “Strike across country from 
here to Napoléonville, or go round by Auray and Carnac?” » 

Scrope does not seem in any hurry to answer. “I do not think I 
shall follow any route at all,” he says at length, slowly, and looking 
rather guilty. “Walking tours” (beginning to laugh) “wear out 
boots in a way that I cannot justify to myself.” 

“What are you thinking of doing with yourself, then?” rather 
austerely. 

“How do I know?” says Serope, wearily and yawning; “do I 
ever know? I shall probably go wherever the wind blows me, like a 
dead leaf.” 

“A most apt simile,” says Paul, with a dry look at the healthy 
solidity of his companion’s tall figure, and of the legs, at which he is 
at the present moment pensively gazing. “ Cannot you give a guess 
as to the direction in which your attenuated person is likely to be 
wafted ?” 

“Not the slightest,” replies Scrope, nonchalantly; then, with a 
boyish blush: “ to Dinan, perhaps.” 

“To Dinan!” cries Paul, sharply, looking thoroughly and unaf- 
fectedly and most angrily jealous. ‘“ What on earth should take you 
back there ?” 

“ Did not I tell you just now—the wind?” replies the other. 
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Paul rises, unable to conceal his ill-temper, and, not willing to 
indulge it, begins to walk hastily up and down before the hotel door. 
Scrope draws himself lazily up from the sitting posture, and languidly 
walks to join his friend. 

“My dear Paul,” he says, coldly, and yet smiling, “if you had not 
been so completely taken up with your own little game—so brutally 
selfish and self-absorbed as lovers always are, you might have per- 
ceived that I too have a little game.” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“My good fellow, do not look as if you were going to run your 
nose through my body,” says Scrope, with a rather unkind allusion to 
the saliency of one feature of his friend’s face. “ What I mean is this : 
while you have been amusing yourself making love to the young 
Miss Herrick, J have been laying siege to the old one. It has been 
rather uphill work, as she did not seem to understand the situation ; 
but I hope, by God’s grace, to make her see my drift in time.” 

“My dear boy,” taking his arm, but still looking half unbelieving, 
“she is old enough to be your grandmother !” 

“T knowshe is; that is why I like her. You know you have often 
accused me of a depraved taste for old women. I own it; I like them 
mellow.” 

Paul laughs, but not very merrily. 

**So you see,” continues Scrope, “so far from my helping you to 
evade your ‘ good-byes,’ you have a harrowing parting with me too to 
look forward to.” 

“T wish to heaven it was over!’ says Paul, devoutly. “I would 
give any one ten pounds to get me clear off, without saying ‘ good-bye’ 
to anyone. But,” with a sigh, “ you see, Lenore,” the name does not 
come very glibly yet, “seems to have set her heart on seeing one off.” 

“You ungrateful dog!” cries Scrope, with an indignation none the 
less real because affected to be feigned. “ Why will the Gods always 
cast their pearls before swine? Would to heaven that any handsome 
woman would set her heart upon seeing me off! I should be the last 
to oppose her.” 

“It would show how little you cared about her, then,” replies the 
other briefly; and then, ashamed and afraid of having been demon- 
strative, walks away into the hotel. 


Cuarrern XIX. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


So Lenore has her wish ; and together they all retrace their steps, and 
journey back to St. Malo. And now the heavy parting day has come 
—the day that is to interpose the cold grey sea between him and her. 
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There are but three hours now till the moment when Paul will set 
forth on his return to old associations, to the strong influences of use 
and wont, leaving Brittany and new love behind him. All morning 
they have been strolling about the old town and the ramparts, two- 
and-two—the lovers and the playing-at-lovers. Judging by appear- 
ances, the latter seem to be enjoying themselves the most. 

By-and-by Lenore and her betrothed stray away from the others, 
across the sands, that twice a day the tide’s long wash covers and 
twice a day again uncovers; across the sands, to the little bare 
island, where Chateaubriand—in no graveyard, hustled by no dead 
kin—has willed to sleep out his last sleep. They have climbed through 
the sands and the sand-coloured bents to the little eminence, where, 
with no name graved upon them, no date, no valedictory text, stand 
the simple white cross and slab that mark the spot where the restless 
liéné lies. On the very edge of the precipice he is sleeping, and 
beneath him the rocks slant sheer down, and at their base come the 
stealing summer waves with a slow soft lapping. Lenore leans on 
the railings that Chateaubriand begged his fellow-townsmen to place 
round his tomb, “pour empécher les animaux & me déterrer,” and 
stands looking seaward, parted-lipped, tasting the salt wind. 

“Jemima will be very clever it she gets Scrope up here,” says Paul, 
with a determination to say something very commonplace, in the hope 
of ridding himself of the sense of sad solemnity that the place, the 
sighing wind, and his own approaching parting, combine to produce. 

“She will not try,” answers Lenore, not changing her attitude. 
“Jemima hates ‘ Atala,’ and she doves limpets, and little crabs, and all 
sorts of noisome monsters of the deep. If Mr. Scrope were not with 
her, she would take off her shoes and stockings, and paddle.” 

“Serope would paddle too, on the smallest encourazement,” say 
Paul, laughing; “ just the sort of thing that would suit him—cool, and 
no trouble ; and besides, he tells me that he is very much smitten with 
Jemima.” 

Lenore turns away her large eyes from her abstracted contemplation 
of the purple waves and the glancing sea-gulls; turns them on Paul, 
full of a sort of careless surprise. ‘ Unhappy young man,” she 
says, calmly ; “what could have induced him to tell such a shocking 
story ?” 

“Why might not it be true ” 

“Tt might,” says Lenore, indifferently ; “ but it is not. Myr. Scrope— 
Charlie Scrope, is not he ? he looks like Charlie--is no more smitten 
with Jemima than he is with Who shall I say ?” 

“Than with you!” 

“Well, than with me, if you like.” 

“You do not seem to think that that is putting it very strongly,” 
says Paul, suspiciously. 
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“What does it matter whom he is smitten with, or whom he is 
not?” cries Lenore with evasive vehemence. “ What does it matter 
whether he is alive or dead? We have only two hours left, and we 
are wasting our time talking about him.” 

“T am, naturally, rather interested in my successor in walks and 
talks, and moonlight strolls,” says Paul, with a bitter jest. 

“1s not he going to set off to-morrow on that ever-talked-about, and 
never-walked, walking tour?” asks Lenore, surprised. “I thought he 
was, but I suppose ‘the wish was father to the thought.’ ” 

“Walking tour, indeed!” says Paul, scornfully. “I know what 
that means: lying at your feet under the chestnuts at Mont Parnasse, 
and reading Byron and Shelley to you!” 

“Being read aloud to always sends me to sleep.” 

“Promise me” (looking very eager) “asleep or awake, not to flirt 
with him.” 

“T will promise nothing so ridiculous,” answers she, contemptuously. 
“ Flirt with an infant, that gets red all over when I speak to it!— 
that trembles and stammers when I remark to it that ‘It is a hot 
day’! Bah!” 

“Tt is a singular fact,” says Paul, drily, “that it is only in your 
society that 2¢ blushes, and trembles, and stammers ; most people find 
it a brazen-faced and fluent infant enough.” 

“Do they ?” 

“You will, at all events, promise not to let 7” (laughing) “read 
poetry to you ?—for it is a handsome fellow and a sentimental.” 

“ Can it read ?” (with an air of surprise). “ I should have thought 
it had not got beyond B—a, ba, B—e, be, B—i, bi, B—o, bo, B—u, 
bu 

“ Lenore,” says Paul, very gravely, “ however you may choose to 
ignore the fact, you know, as well as I do, that Scrope is a grown 
man, and a disgustingly good-looking one. Swear to me to be as 
little alone with him as possible—swear to me not to flirt with him !” 

“Make me swear not to give him a popgun or play ‘ tip-cat’ with 
him! It would be much more rational,” answers Lenore, derisively. 
(Paul turns away.) “Do not be vexed,” she cries, very gravely, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. “ If it will give you the least grain of 
pleasure I will promise to cut him out-and-out, henceforth and for 
ever. I will not even say ‘Good morning’ and ‘Good evening’ to 
him. Do you think it would be any privation to me? Set me some 
harder task—something difficult and disagreeable to do-—against you 
come back, for your sake! Perhaps it will make the enormous days 
go a little quicker.” Her eyes fill with tears as she speaks; the sea- 
gulls scream and Paul sighs heavily. “ I hope it is not a bad omen,” 
she says, winking away the drops from her curled lashes; “ but you 
are the first person or thing that ever succeeded in making me cry. I 
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never could cry over books, or at plays, or when people died: I did 
not know that I had any tears about me, till I met you.” 

“Lenore!” (half indignantly, half hurt,) “ what a more than 
doubtful compliment !” 

“T will never pay it you again,” she says with confident hopeful- 
ness. “ Henceforth, my life will be all plain sailing: I see it as clearly 
as that shining wake of yellow light behind the steamer out there. 
You must tell your father”’ (speaking between joke and earnest) “that 
no one has ever thwarted or contradicted me all my life, and that he 
must please to follow suit.” 

Paul smiles rather sadly, and shakes his head: ‘‘ I am afraid he 
would answer that neither has any one ever thwarted or contradicted 
him all his life, and that yow must please to follow suit.” 

A pause. ; 

“What is there so obnoxious about me?” cries Lenore, suddenly 
turning away from the grave, and facing her lover with a flushed 
proud face. “ Why should he object to me so strongly, as I see you 
think he will ?” 

“God knows! Perhaps he will not! Who can answer for the 
freaks of a man possessed by the twin devils of gout and Calvin ?” 

“T have no money, certainly ; but neither have nine-tenths of the 
women that men marry, and no one thinks of getting up to forbid the 
banns.” 

“ Quite true.” 

“T come of a good and a healthy stock: we never run away with 
our neighbours’ wives, or have D. T., or go mad.” 

“That is more than I can say for us! At least, we do not .go 


cracked ; but we occasionally indulge in the other two pastimes you 
mentioned.” 


“Tam not a flirt.” 

“ No?” (more interrogatively than assentingly). 

“ Nor fast.” 

“ No—o,” (rather slowly and doubtfully). 

“Tam not fast,” she repeats, stoutly ; “ how can I be? I do not 
hunt; I do not drink hock and seltzer for breakfast; I do not 
smoke.” 

“Good heavens, I should hope not !” 

“ Make me out as nice as you can to your people, even at the ex- 
pense of strict veracity,” says Lenore, coaxingly. “ Indeed” (with a 
little air of complacency), “ by softening a shadow here and striking 
out alight there, I really describe very well.” 

“ Even without that process,” says Paul, with a proud smile. 

“For instance,” continues she, with a deepened colour and a shamed 
though defiant laugh, “ you need not enter into detail with regard to 
the peculiar circumstances that attended our first meeting.” 
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“ I should think not !” (very much accentuated.) 

“ T do not see what necessity there is for so much emphasis,” rejoins 
Lenore, rather offended; “ it was a bad joke, because, thanks to 
Frederic’s imbecility and your straightlacedness, it failed. If you had 
been a different kind of man, and it had succeeded, it would have been 
a good one.” 

“ Good or bad,” says Paul, with a promising forestalling of marital 
authority in his voice, “ I shall be very much obliged if you will not 
repeat it while I am away, Lenore.” 

For a moment she looks mutinous; then, at the sight of the green 
sea, the steamers, and the thoughts that both suggest, melts utterly. 
‘T will not—I will not!” she cries, eagerly. ‘ Do you think I shall 
have time for jokes? I shall spend all my days and all my nights in 
trying to be a really nice girl by the time you come back. A really 
nice girl,” she repeats, dreamily. ‘I have been called a tall girl, and 
an odious girl, and a sharp girl, and now and thena deuced handsome 
girl ; but never to my recollection, in all my life, have I been called a 
nice girl.” 

“ Poor Lenore!” (stroking her bright hair,) “ strange to say, you 
have at last found some one to think you nice.” 

“ Have I?” (looking quite at sea). “ Who?” 

“ Who? Why J, to be sure.” 

“ You!” (shaking her head). ‘ Oh no, you do not.” 

It is a flat contradiction ; but it does not sound rude. He does not 
asseverate. Lewitching, charming, maddening,—she is all these ; but 
“nice”? The epithet has a domestic, home-keeping, quict sound, 
thai does not seem to fit her. 

“T must practise being lady-like, and gentle, and sweet, against I 
see your people, or these virtues will sit as uneasily on me as an 
ill-made cloak,” she says, with a rather anxious laugh. 

“ Do not be in any hurry to see my people,” cries Paul hastily. “I 
am not. I had far rather keep you to myself.” 

“Would you? Do you know,” (taking his hand, and smiling 
softly,) “I have been vexing myself with the thought that, try as I 
may, I never can give you all my life? There must always remain 
eighteen years in which you have had neither part nor lot, and in which 
other men have. I cannot, indeed,” (laughing a little) “ accuse myself 
of having ever been over civil to your sex; but once I gave a man a 
bunch of violets, and once I got up at five o'clock in the morning to 
see another man off to India. I daresay you have done many worse 
things, but I do not believe they can weigh on your mind half so 
much ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake do not let us compare notes!” says Paul 
with a hasty flush, while his mental eye flashes back over the oceupa- 
tions of his grown-up years. “I do not want to make you believe 
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that I have been worse than other men, and I have not Lawrence’s 
idea, that, by being superlatively immoral, one is more likely to win a 
good woman’s love; but still” (sighing) “ beside your sweet white life, 
mine looks black enough. Let us cry quits, Lenore, and make a fresh 
start. If you stick to me I swear to you that, for the future, mine shall 
be as white as yours.” 

“ We shall be like two lilies on one stalk,” says Lenore, with levity ; 
but her eyes are wet. 

After all, it is Paul that sees Lenore off, and not Lenore Paul. The 
Dinan boat starts several hours before the Southampton one. The 
bitter ““ Good-bye” has really come. The passengers are stepping on 
board, and seating themselves in the bows and on the rickety camp- 
stools on the hatchways. Three old Frenchwomen are chattering 
together, asking each other whether they are not “fatigué par le 
vent?” Black smoke is pouring out of the little black funnel; the 
paddle-boxes, black and white like magpies—bird hateful to the 
French soul—contrast the green water that they rest on. A devoted 
Breton pere de famille is returning to his home with three red and 
yellow paper twirligigs in his hand; evidently his oflspring number three. 

“For God’s sake do not forget me, Paul!” Lenore is saying, in a 
low broker voice. She has one of her lover’s hands tight held in both 
hers; her face is as white as death, and the tears are pouring down it. 
She has never much regard for appearances, and she is entirely reck- 
less of them now ; in a waterproof, quite down to her heels, she looks 
like a young Grenadier—only, surely, never had Grenadier so wet and 
woebegone a face. “Think of me every minute, even if you think 
something disagreeable. Oh, if I had but some one to talk of me to 
you! But I have not—no one; ; you will never hear my name, or, if 
anyone does mention it, they will say no good of me: nobody ever 
does!” 

“My dearest child, do not talk such nonsense!” says Paul hastily, 
casting a furtive glance round to see whether any one is laughing. He 
is very miserable himself, but he is not quite so much swallowed up 
by his grief as not to retain an uneasy curiosity as to whether their 
pretty pose does not afford mirth matter to their fellow voyagers. He 
catches the stoker, who has just come up, streaming with perspiration 
and black as night, from the lower regions, flagrante delicto. He is 
smiling, and nudging a neighbour. Mr. Le Mesurier relieves his mind 
by scowling at him. 

“T cannot stand this much longer,” says Scrope, in a suppressed 
voice, to Jemima. Mr. Scrope is unable to keep quict ; he is turning 
red and pale, and biting his lips. “It really is too sickening. These 
ceremonies ought to be strictly private, or altogether omitted. Do not 
you think so, Miss Herrick ?” 

“Do not look that way,” says Jemima, drily. 
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“T cannot help it ; there is a sort of horrible fascination. Thank God, 
there’s the bell! Miss Jemima, why the why, I mean, does no one 
ever ery over me ?” 

“ You are not going away ?” 

“But if I were, who would? I never caused any one’s tears to flow 
in my life, except my small brother's, when I licked him at school.” 

“ Be a good girl, Lenore, and do not flirt with Scrope! These are 
my last words to you. God bless you, my darling !” 

Paul has at last forgotten the rest of the company ; the stoker may 
laugh his fill; he sees nothing but Lenore’s drowned blue eyes, and 
his own are not far from matching them. 

And in this fashion they part. 


END OF MORNING. 


** And in the eye of noon, my love 
Shall lead me from my mother’s door, 
Sweet boys and girls, all clothed in white, 
Strewing flowers before. 
“ But first the nodding minstrels go, 
With music meet for lordly bow’rs ; 
The children next, in snow-white vests, 
Strewing buds and flowers. 


* And then my love and I shall pace, 
My jet-black hair in pearly braids, 
Between our comely bachelors 
And blushing bridal maids.” 


Cuarter I. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Anz you of those who hate Winter, or of those who love him? Do 
you shrink from his strong ice-clasp; or do you hold out your right 
hand to him heartily, saying, “ You are welcome”? Do you love 
the enjoyments that are to be fought for (so to speak) by effort and 
exertion, with quick blood and high pulses; or those that come lazily 
and warmly, without your seeking? ‘To whichever class you belong, 
you must come with me into Winter’s innermost stronghold. I bid 
you; and, shiver and shake as you may, you must not say “No.” 
Forget June—forget its hot faint airs and thronged red roses; re- 
member only December, with all his cold white train. It is Christmas : 
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a season which, if one took one’s idea of it from Dickens’s books, would 
seem to be a season of universal jollity, of widely-diffused sausages 
and mince-pies, of great crackling fires and hard bright frost; when 
every one is gladder than his wont ; when each man greets his neigh- 
bour lovingly, and godly charity and pious mirth shine out of each 
happy eye ;—a season which, if one judge it by one’s own experience, 
is for the most part mildly drizzling—a season of bills and influenza 
triumphant; when one reckons up the empty chairs by the fireside, 
and, counting over one’s losses in love and joy, finds smiling—much 
more broad laughter—but difficult. Into an English country-house 
you must come: till to-morrow you must wait to see whether it is 
Gothic, Tudor, Ionic, Inigo Jones-ish, or a happy medley of these 
styles; for now the black night-winds are feeling blindly round it, 
and the harsh rains are lashing its front. It is dressing-time ; but 
who can bear to tear themselves away from this hall-fire—hall that 
is the liveablest room in the house, with its floor spread with warm 
beasts’ skins, its low wide hearth, its thick-draped windows, its round 
table groaning under new novels—novels proper and novels improper ; 
novels Ritualistic and novels Evangelical; novels that are milk for 
babes, and novels that are almost too strong meat for men. There 
are no gone faces to sadden this hearth; the only face that is gone 
would cause considerable consternation were it to come back again. 
On the deep woolly hearthrug Jemima is sitting, with a book in her 
hand; she is reading a pretty love-story by the firelight. Opposite 
to her, in a low chair, sits (or rather dies) her sister Sylvia, the widowed 
house-mistress. Her little chin is buried in her chest ; the large jet 
beetles in her ears bob gently to and fro as she nods, nods; on her 
lap rests a pug dog. His face is blacker than the raven’s wing; his 
nose turns mightily upward ; his tail curls tightly twice to the left ; his 
toes turn out, and his tongue protrudes, like a pink rose-leaf; if he 
squinted he would be perfect ; but, alas! life is made up of “ifs.” A 
little farther off, two young people are playing at bézique—Lenore 
and Scrope. Yes, though it is neither Brittany nor June, Scrope is 
here. Twining round his legs, scaling Jemima’s back, playfully trying 
to poke their fingers into their mother’s shut eyes, running heavily on 
their heels, plunging, wrangling, with all the innocent vivacity of 
childhood, are two enfants terribles—terrible as only the healthy 
male young of the human species can be—little red-faced scourges to 
society. If parents, when they give their children smart names, 
would but reflect on the number of ugly-named men whom they may 
possibly, nay probably, espouse! Why did not Sylvia’s parents ? 


Sylvia Prodgers ! 


“Is these children’s bedtime never coming ?” cries Lenore, im- 
patiently, as she begins a fresh deal. “It seems to me that that 
blest epoch moves further and further on every night. Tommy, 
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dear, are not you sleepy? I will give you sixpence if you will say 
you are,” 

“Mother said we might stay up to see Uncle Paul—did not she, 
Bobby ?” replies Tommy, triumphantly. He has just succeeded in 
tying himself in a true-love knot round Mr. Scrope’s neck ; his feet 
are beating a playful yet painful tattoo on that young gentleman's 
ribs. 

“Uncle Paul, indeed!” cries Scrope, indignantly. ‘ Who taught 
you to give people brevet rank? 1 say, young man, fair-play is a 
jewel. Let me get on your back, and hammer your ribs a bit now.” 

“Stay up to see Uncle Paul,” echoes Bobby, who, not being very 
rich in ideas himself, draws chiefly on his elder brother’s stock. 

“How pleased he'll be!” says Scrope, laughing. “I think I seo 
the benignant smile with which he will greet you, when you run at his 
legs and kick his shins, as you are in the pleasant habit of doing 
to mine.” 

“He will not mind,” says Lenore, feeling impelled to stand up for 
her lover’s amiability. ‘I hate children myself, as you know—loathe 
them, in fact. They seem to me to combine all the worst qualities of 
both sexes, with no redeeming points of their own—egotism more 
than man’s, garrulity more than woman’s. But I always like a man 
to be fond of them; there is always some good about a man that is.” 

“TI wish they were not quite so fond of me,” says Scrope, groaning, 
as he takes Tommy by the scruff of the neck, and deposits him ina 
vociferous heap on the floor. 

“Uncle Paul is going to be Aunty Lenore’s ’usband—Morris says 
so” (Morris is the butler), remarks Bobby from the background, with 
that utter contempt for the letter ’ that one often notices in little 
children. 

“ Quite right, Bobby,” answers Lenore, gaily ; “ Morris never said 
a truer word in all his life.” 

Scrope makes no comment; he only throws four kings viciously on 
the table, and announces in a sulky voice the unanswerable propo- 
sition that 80 and 70 make 150. 

“T wish Aunty Lenore’s ’usband would come,” says Lenore, laugh- 
ing, but rather anxiously. ‘I feel as if it were getting very late. 
Jemima, you can see the clock ; what time is it ?” 

Jemima starts, drops her book, and stretches her neck. “Five 
minutes past seven.” 

“He ought to be here, ought not he?” says the girl, wistfully, 
playing a queen of trumps that she has been carefully hoarding for 
the last ten minutes, and looking inquiringly across at her antagonist. 

“Perhaps he has thought better of it,” suggests Scrope, in his slow 
lazy way. “Perhaps his pretty cousin has persuaded him to stay 
and eat his plumpudding with her.” 
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“He has not a pretty cousin,” answers Lenore, quickly, and quite 
unaware that she has double bézique in her hand. 

“He has, though,” replies Scrope, carelessly, looking doubtfully 
over his cards, to see which he can best spare. ‘“ He may have kept 
it dark, but he has. I saw her last month, when I went down there 
for covert-shooting. She had on a grey cloak down to her heels, anda 
long poke-bonnet, like a tunnel; but I looked down the tunnel, and 
saw a pretty little prim face at the end of it.” 

“She was a Sister of Mercy, no doubt.” 

“ Only a lay one.” 

“T wish he would come,” repeats poor Lenore, feverishly. “ Chil- 
dren, run to the window, and listen if you can hear a carriage.” 

“You must remember it is Christmas Eve,” says Jemima, reas- 
suringly ; “the trains are often three hours late.” 

“ Everybody drunk, and collisions imminently probable,” remarks 
Scrope, pleasantly. " 

Lenore flings down her cards on the table, and, running to the 
window, disappears behind the heavy red curtains with the children. 

“My word, Bobby, is not it raining ?” 

“He is not to get up upon the window-seat, is he, Aunty Lenore ?” 

“Yes, I may ; mayn’t 1?” 

“ Aunty Lenore, is not he a naughty boy ?” 

“You shall not get up here ; I won't have you!” 

A sound of hustling—a fall—a howl. Scrope to the rescue. 

Unmindful of her nephews, Lenore is standing, with her nose 
flattened against the pane, staring out into the rough night. The 
clouds are breaking, and from underneath one heavy black one, the 
moon is pushing and pouring wet silver ; it streams on Lenore’s eager 
face, making it look extra pale. The children tumble back, over one 
another, again into the warm room: in the dark recess behind the 
curtain the young man and the young woman stand alone. 

“Do you think there has been an accident ?” asks the girl, in a 
low voice, turning to him her pretty tragic face. “ Do you think 
anything has happened to him ?” 

“T am certain nothing has,” answers the young fellow, bitterly, 
' turning on his heel. 

In ten minutes more, doubt as to Mr. Le Mesurier’s fate is at an end, 
and Lenore’s nose may recover from the pressure it has suffered against 
the window-pane as soon as it can. Through the bellowing wind 
and the fighting rain carriage-wheels are plainly heard, and a bell’s 
sharp “Ting, ting ” vibrates through the house. 

“ How about the pretty cousin and the poke-bonnet ?” cries the girl, 
her face all alight, flying triumphantly past Scrope into the outer hall. 

“Wait a bit ; perhaps he has brought her with him.” 

But Lenore is out of hearing. 
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“Why could not she stay here?” says the young man, advancing, 
grumbling and shivering, to the fire. “It would not have robbed her 
of two seconds of his precious society. Why do not they come in ?” 
(walking impatiently to and fro). “I suppose they are falling into 
each other’s arms under the chaperonage of Morris. Bah! I hate 
lovers! Do not you, Miss Herrick ?” 

“ T never had one, so I cannot say.” 

The bell has awoke both Sylvia and her dog. The latter tumbles 
down, in a fat fawn-coloured ball, from his mistress’s lap. The former 
stands sleepily up, and mechanically puts her hand to her head, to 
feel for her plaits. 

“Ts he come?” she says, in alittle plaintive voice. “I wish people 
would not come so suddenly—they make one’s heart beat so. Jemima,” 
(standing on tiptoe, and trying to get a glimpse of her little head, and 
of the mountainous hair-erection that makes it look top-heavy, in the 
looking-glass over the high old chimneypiece)—‘“ Jemima, does my 
frisette show? DoT looka great object? What will he think of me ?” 

“Tt does show a good deal,” answers Jemima, candidly. “ But do 
not be uneasy; he will not see you—he never sees anybody when 
Lenore is by; ten to one he will forget to say ‘How do you do” to 

ou!” 
w What—to the mistress of the house!” cries Scrope, with his eyes 
eagerly fixed on the door. 

“T hope he will not expect one to be very affectionate,” continues 
Sylvia, simpering ; too entirely taken up with herself to hear or heed 
Jemima’s remark, and carefully patting down the little Gainsborough 
fringe of hair on her forehead. “I suppose I am peculiar, but I 
always feel so reserved with strangers; if he is hurt by my coldness, 
you must explain to him that it is my way.” 

“T do not think there will be any need,” replies Jemima, drily. 

As she speaks the door opens, and the betrothed pair make their 
triumphal entry. To Lenore, at least, it is such: her two hands are 
clasped on her lover's arm, and her glad proud eyes are fixed on his 
face. It is not much of a face to be proud of, after all; but, such as 
it is, sisters, nephews, friend, butler, footmen, are quite welcome to 
see her radiant happiness in again looking upon it. Paul is happy too— 
inly, heartfeltly happy ; but, coming in straight from a long December 
railway journey, only just delivered from the wind’s cufis and the 
rain’s stings, shivering and shy, it is difficult to look radiant. Paul’s 
shyness, like that of many other men’s, takes the form of a pecu- 
liar ferocity of aspect. Sylvia has arranged herself in a pretty pose ; 
she has disposed all her neat little features symmetrically into a 
smile of welcome: Bobby and Tommy, awed into momentary 
silence and stillness by the stranger’s advent, are filially grouped 
around her. 
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“So happy to make your acquaintance!” she murmurs, extending 

her hand, and then dropping her eyes bashfully.—“ Darlings, give 
Mr. Le Mesurier a nice kiss !” 
» But the darlings—whose mawvaise honte, on first introduction, is 
only to be exceeded by their painful intimacy at a later stage of 
acquaintance—burrow their coy heads in their mother’s skirts, and 
decline. As kissing is with them a damp and open-mouthed process, 
perhaps their future uncle has the less reason to deplore their refusal. 
He shakes hands with them all—unknown sister-in-law, known sister- 
in-law, nephews-in-law, friend (with the last, perhaps, with less warmth 
than the rest); and then they stand round the fire, and say clever 
things about the rain and the wind, and the train and the dogcart. 
These do not last long, however, and when they are finished, a rather 
constrained silence falls. 

“So some one has been playing bézique, I see ?” remarks Paul, with 
an effort to break through the silence and his own shyness at the 
same time. 

“Yes,” answers Lenore, laconically, not thinking it necessary to 
explain who the players were. 

“It is Mr. Scrope and Aunty Lenore,” cries Tommy, officiously ; 
“they play every night, and one night Bobby spilt the cards all over 
the floor. My word! did not Aunty Lenore smack him !” 

“Play every night!” echoes Paul, glancing quickly from his love to 
Mr. Serope, and back again; “I had no idea that you had been here 
any time, Scrope ?” 

“About the inside of a week, I suppose,” answers Scrope, non- 
chalantly. 

“Why, you knew he had!” cries Lenore, reproachfully. “TI told 
you so, ages ago.—It shows” (turning to the company, with a rather 
nervous laugh) “ how attentively he reads my letters, does not it ?” 

“Her hand is difficult, is not it?” says Sylvia, sweetly. “We all 
write illegible hands; I am shockingly scolded about mine.” 

Mr. Le Mesurier does not seem very much interested as to whether 
his hostess’s hand is decipherable or not; he walks to the card-table, 
and begins to fiddle with the bézique-markers. 

“T do not know what any one else thinks,” says Jemima, depositing 
her novel on the table; “ but I think that it is quite time to prepare for 
the great event of the day.—Mr. Scrope, will you light my candle ?” 

They all troop off up the lit stairs—women, children, man; Lenore 
and Paul are left for the first time alone. In a moment they are 
together, standing on the hearthrug: her face is between his two 
cold hands, and he is looking down on it, with an expression a little 
troubled, perhaps, but as truly, heartily loving as even she could 
desire. 

“Lenore, have you been a good girl ?” 
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“Paul, have you been a good man ?” 

“ Middling, for that” (sighing), “ but I think I have tried.” 

“And I think I have tried to be a good girl, but I am not at all 
sure that I have succeeded.” 

“ And Scrope ?” 

“Has he been a good man, do you mean? I really cannot say.” 

“ You know I do not mean that, Lenore; but what about him ?” 

“ Nothing about him.” 

“Do you think him as much of a child as you did that day at 
St. Malo ?” 


“No, I do not; I think he is rather precocious.” 


* * * * 


Soup is apt to make the nose red, but after a long winter journey 
it is certainly solacing. It does not matter whether Paul has a red 
nose or no, as he has no beauty to spoil; nor (owing, I suppose, to 
the deeper-colouredness of their whole faces) is a red nose as absolutely 
fatal to men’s loveliness as to women’s. Sylvia’s sherry is good ; so is 
her champagne. Paul does not feel half so shy, or half so cold, as he 
did an hour ago. Why should he be, either, sitting near this kingly 
Christmas fire, that one sees, without feeling it oppressively, through 
the glass screen, and among all these kindly smiling faces? Sylvia 
smiles on principle, because her teeth are white and even. Jemima 
smiles from habit: in this world it is politer to smile than to look 
grave. Scrope smiles, because dinner is involuntarily cheering, even 
when one’s heart is sick, and angry to the pitch of longing to knock 
anybody down. And Lenore—neither soup nor sherry have power 
to add to her perfect wellbeing. Indeed, she cannot eat. She has 
had plenty of time to eat and sleep, and go through all the dull neces- 
sities of life, during the last void six months. Lenore is absolutely 
happy! It is something to have been able once to say that ; but why do 
not people know when to die? Why does life insist on staying on: 


* Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismissed, 
But hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile 2” 


“So your father has been having the gout?” says the girl, con- 
siderately waiting till her lover has swallowed his last mouthful of 
soup, and not “starving her man,” as the Saturday, in the long-gone 
days when it used to write pleasant articles, once happily worded it. 

et 

“ Quite safely and long-livedly, I suppose ?” 

Paul looks rather shocked ; he has not yet had time to get accli- 
matised to Lenore’s startling candours of expression : 

“T hope so.” 
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“Ts he very cross ?” 

“Very.” 

“Gout is apt to sour the sweetest temper, as no one has better 
reason to know than I,” says Sylvia, with a sigh, and a downward 
glance at her dress. 

Sylvia’s grief has passed out of the capped and craped stage; it has 
declined into the more supportable phase of corded silks and white 
tuckers. 

“Would he like me to go and nurse him ?’ asks Lenore, laughing, 
yet eagerly awaiting the answer. 

“IT do not know about that,” says Paul, laughing too; “he has 
already three lone spirits for his ministers. I do not think even he 
could find work for a fourth.” 

“Three !” cries the girl, growing pink, with a faint suspicion. 
“Why, Paul, I thought you had only two sisters !” 

“Suppose I have a cousin ?” 

Lenore involuntarily glances across at Scrope: he is smiling 
malevolently, and reciting, half under his breath: 


“T have brothers and sisters by the dozen, Tom ; 
But a cousin is a different thing.” 


Nothing has happened: the fire still radiates warmth from its deep. 
red heart. The fooimen are carrying round sweetbreads, and frican- 
deaus, and timbales, and all manner of nice things. Sylvia and 
Jemima are still smiling, but yet—but yet—— Lenore has made one: 


step, a very little step indeed, but still a step, down from her pinnacle 
of heavenlike bliss. 


“T quite like him, Lenore—I do really. I am not joking,” says. 
Sylvia that evening, patronizingly, as the three ladies stand round the 
drawing-room fire: “and you know I am not one to say what I do 
not mean. If I have a fault in that way, it is being too sincere. 
I had my misgivings, but he really is quite nice ; but—but—what an 
odd way he has of staring at one!” 

“T never remarked it.” 

“T thought he looked rather queer when I called Charlie Scrope 
‘Charlie’ at dinner,” continues Sylvia, sinking down upon the fender- 
stool, and carefully disposing her skirts about her. “ You must 
explain to him that poor dear Charlie is one of my oldest friends. 


I hate people to get that sort of idea about one into their heads, don’t 
you know ?” 
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Cuapter II. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“Babe Jesus lay on Mary’s lap, 

The sun shone in His hair ; 
And so it was she saw, mayhap, 

The crown already there. 

“ For she sang, ‘Sleep on, my little King, 
Bad Herod dares not come; 

Before Thee sleeping, holy thing, 
Wild winds would soon be dumb. 


«*T kiss Thy hands, I kiss Thy feet, 
My King, so long desired ; 
Thy hands shall never be soiled, my sweet, 
Thy feet shall never be tired. 


«* For thou art the King of men, my Son! 
Thy crown I see it plain, 
And men shall worship Thee, every one, 
And ery Glory! Amen!’ 


“ Babe Jesus opened his eyes so wide 
At Mary looked her Lord ; 
And Mary stinted her song and sighed, 
Babe Jesus said never a word.” 


Nosopy sings those old carols nowadays; but to me they have a 
heartier, truer ring than any of the newfangled Christmas psalmodies. 
Yes—it is Christmas Day, though there is neither snow, nor frost, nor 
ice: only stripped trees, a chilly little sun, and mild west-wind. 
Everybody has been to church, has prayed, has crossed his arms, and 
yawned ; has stared at the hollied font and the ivied pillars, at the blue 
and red and gold texts, that tell us the old, old news, that “Christ is 
born ;” has thought of his earthly accounts, and of his account with 
High God, as the bent of his mind inclines him. Tommy has dropped 
his mother’s smart Prayer Book into a puddle on his way to church ; 
has been hoisted up on the seat, on his arrival there; has made faces 
at a little girl in the next pew; has broken into audible laughter 
during the Second Lesson, at something that tickled his fancy in one of 
the footmen’s appearance ; has been privately admonished that expul- 
sion from church, and deprivation of pudding, will be the consequence 
of continued mirth; has therefore lapsed finto tearful gravity, and 
finally into sleep. Now they are all at home again: Lenore and Paul 
have succeeded in the object—always a primary one with lovers—of 
eluding every one else, and are dawdliag about in the conservatory till 
the luncheon-gong shall summon them back into the control of the 
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public eye. The formal camellias—the Roman matrons, Cornelias and 
Lucretias, of the flower nation—hide no ears under their sleek dark 
leaves ; the jonquils, whose gold throats are so full of sweets, tell no 
tales. 

“T never saw you in a frock-coat and tall hat before,” says Lenore, 
playfully surveying her lover from head to heel; “turn slowly round, 
that I may judge of the tout ensemble.” 

“Nor I you in a bonnet.” 

“You have seen me, however, in a cap,” returns Lenore, with a 
mischievous smile. 

Paul looks a little grave. 

“ Do not abuse it!” cries the girl, laughing. “ With all its misde- 
meanours, it was a blessed cap, and I have a good mind to be married 
in it.” 

“ Lenore, I hate that episode !” 

“Do you? Well, then, we will dig a hole and bury it: all the 
same” (sighing a little), “though Iam a great deal gooder than I 
was, I am not yet good enough to regret it.” 

* Are you ‘ gooder’ than you were?” (with a fond but rather incre- 
dulous smile). 

“Do not you think so?” she asks eagerly. ‘Have not you 
remarked it? Do not you think I am improved ?” 

Paul is a little puzzled; he has not been here four-and-twenty 
hours yet, but, as far as he sees, she is the very identical Lenore that he 
left sobbing on the deck of the St. Malo steamer. She is not sobbing 
now, and, instead of a waterproof, she is clad in a smart winter- 
gown and a bonnet with a feather ; but, for the rest, he sees no change. 


“Have you heard me say anything fast?” asks Lenore, growing 
serious. 


“ No.” 

“Or slang ?” 

“No.” 

“Or seen me get into one of my rages ?” 

“No,” answers Paul, half laughing at the idea of the self-control 
implied by keeping out of a rage during eighteen hours, of which 


seven were spent in sleep, and the rest in the company of a favoured 
and adoring lover. 


“Have you heard me snub Jemima ?” 

“Ke” 

“Or seen me box Tommy’s ears ?” 

“Tie.” 

“Well, then, I must be improved,” cries Lenore, triumphantly ; 
“for [ can tell you, you could not have spent an hour in my society 
this time last year without seeing me go through some of those 
manceuyres.” 


242 
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“Well, then, you are improved,” answers Paul, smiling, and 
smoothing her shining hair; “and we all know there was room for 
it, do not we?” 

“Plenty,” replies Lenore, briefly. 

“ All the same, I did not think you needed much mending that last 
day at St. Malo,” says Paul, indulging himself in looking as thoroughly 
sentimental as even Scrope could have done, now that he is sure that 
nobody is by. 

“You prefer me with my nose swelled and my eyes bunged up, do 
you ?” asks Lenore, gaily. “Good heavens!” (growing quite grave), 
“how I hated everybody and everything that day—Chateaubriand 
and his tomb, and the ramparts, and the old houses, and the steamer, 
and the stoker, and Jemima! Do you know, I cried all the way back 
to Dinan? I do not think I stopped for one minute, and Jemima and 
Mr. Scrope sat on two camp-stools opposite to me. They did not look 
at the view, and they did not look at the other people ; they kept 
staring at me the whole way. What possessed them I cannot think.” 

“T wish I had been there,” says Mr. Le Mesurier, looking rather 
vicious ; “I would have turned Jemima’s camp-stool straight round, 
and kicked Scrope overboard.” 

“ And what would he have been doing meanwhile ?” asks Lenore, 
archly. “ Poor Mr. Scrope! how bored I was by him those first few 
days after you went !” 

“The first days!” echoes Paul, suspiciously. “ You were not bored 
by him afterwards, then ?” 

She does not answer immediately, and he has to repeat his question. 
Then she speaks with perhaps a shade of unwillingness : 

“Well, no; Ido not think I was. One gets used to things, you 
know, and he is not a bad boy, after all, and—and—and he was almost 
as useful as Frederic himself in running errands.” 

“ And expected the same reward, I suppose ?” says Paul, with a 
sneer. 

“T have not a notion what he expected,” retorts Lenore, beginning 
to look rather rebellious, and to hum a tune. 

“Lenore! Lenore!” (the sneer disappearing as he snatches her 
hands, and gazes with anxious grieved love into her face), “ what were 
the very last words I said to you at St. Malo ?—do you remember ?” 

“Perfectly ; they were, ‘God bless you, darling!’” she answers, 
speaking softly, her lips framing the words lovingly, as if they were 
dear to them. 

“ Ay, but the words just before {hem ?” 

“They were ugly, stupid, unnecessary, jealous words! I do not 
remember them,” says she, impatiently, snatching away her hands, 
and not perceiving that the first half of her sentence contradicts the last. 

“Ugly, stupid, and jealous they may have been,” says Paul, with 
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forced calmness, “as many of my words, I dare say, are; but were they 
amnecessary 2?” 

“What were they?” (very impatiently). “Let us hear them, and 
have done with them !” 

“They were, ‘ Do not flirt with Serope!’” 

“ Well ?” 

“Whatever else you do, I know you do not tell lies: did you flirt 
with him ?” 

“Upon my soul, I do not know!” answers Lenore, ingenuously. 

“T would have given you carte blanche to bully Jemima and mal- 
treat your nephews,” says Paul, magnanimously. ‘‘ What do little 
flaws in the temper matter compared to O Lenore, to lower 
yourself and me by flirting with that boy, my own friend, whom I 
myself had introduced to you, and after all I had said to you! 
Why do not you turn your face this way? Good God! is it possible 
that you are blushing about him ?” 

“T am blushing with rage at being put through such a degrading 
catechism !” answers Lenore, colouring scarlet, and flashing indignantly 
at her lover. 

“ Did you flirt with him ?” repeats Paul, sternly : his lips look thin 
and sulky, and his eyes also sparkle coldly. 

“Ts sitting by the hour in a person’s company, wondering when he 
means to go, and yawning till the tears come into your eyes, flirting 
with him ?” asks the girl, excitedly—her mouth beginning to twitch, 
and the tears to gather in her eyes. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Ts thinking a man very good-looking, and wishing that he would 
fall in love with your elder sister, and being sure that he will not, 
flirting with him ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Ts going endless expeditions to places that you have not the heart 
to look at, in a man’s company, letting him spread his overcoat on 
the grass for you to sit upon, and carry your Prayer Book to church, 
and forgetting to say ‘ Thank you’—flirting with him ?” 

“ No—o.” 

“Ts” (this last query comes much less trippingly and more re- 
luctantly from her tongue than the former one)—“ Is seeing that a man 
is going to make a fool of himself about you, and being so shamefully 
fond of admiration as not to do everything in your power to stop him 
—is that flirting with him ?” 

“Of course it is,” replies Paul, roughly, all his brown face turning 
white in his deep anger. 

“Then I did flirt with him!” cries Lenore, bursting into a passion 
of penitent tears, and throwing herself into her lover’s arms, which 
neither expect nor are willing to receive her. 
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“ You did—did you ?” says Paul, cuttingly, not making any attempt 
to press her to his heart, or otherwise caress her, but, on the contrary, 
endeavouring to restore her to the perpendicular, which she has aban- 
doned in his fayour, “And you can stand there smiling, and tell 
me so ?” 

“Not much smiling about it, I think,” replies the girl, ruefully, 
wiping her eyes ; then, more tartly : “ Why did you go on asking me, 
if you did not want to be answered ? O Paul!—Paul!” catching his 
hand and holding it, “I am not much of a person; long ago I told 
you that, and you would not believe me. Ah! you see it now—but 
don’t—don’t be too hard upon me! I have not been, like your sisters, 
pent all my life in a good, steady, stagnant English home, where 
never a man dare look over the park-palings. All my life I have been 
a Bohemian, as I told you almost the first time that we met—up and 
down the world, here, there, and everywhere, and I have always had 
some man dangling after me. I did not care for them, Heaven knows, 
and I daresay they did not care for me; but they were useful, and 
pleasant, and made the time pass , 

“As Scrope no doubt did! I daresay” (looking very ugly and 
sardonic, for a sneer deforms the beautifullest face, much more an 
unhandsome one,) “ that you did not find the days between June and 
December so endless as you expected; perhaps you did not buy that 
popgun, after all ?” 

“No, I did not,” says Lenore, her wrath bursting out into a blaze. 
“ Paul, I warn you that you are going the very best way to hinder me 
from being sorry for what I did. What amIsaying? What didI 
do? I cared too little about his comings and goings to shut the 
house-door in the face of a boy, who had got into a stupid habit of 
staring at me, and who—I own to you—would have loved me if I had 
let him, without my running after him, and persecuting him in the 
way I did you”—throwing herself into a rustic chair, and sobbing 
violently at the reopening of the old wound caused by the reluctant 
origin of Paul’s affection. 

Paul hates a scene with all his strength. He kneels down beside 
her, but even then he is too angry to be able to bring himself to say 
anything fond. “Good God! Lenore, stop crying; they will hear 
you in the drawing-room.” 

“Tf I had turned him out of the house,” she says, from the depths 
of her pocket-handkerchief, “I should have met him fifty times a day 
in the street.” 

“Why could not you leave Dinan ?” 

“We had taken the lodgings for six months.” 

“ Lenore!” (very impatiently), “what are you going on crying 
about ? What more have I said? It is five minutes to luncheon- 
time.” 
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“ Hundreds and hundreds of times I have told him, honestly, what 
a kore I thought him!’ continues she, drying her eyes, having 
successfully stained and disfigured her face almost past recognition. 

“Tt implies a considerable amount of intimacy with a man to be 
able to tell him, to his face, that you think him a bore,” retorts Paul, 
drily. 

I was intimate with him,” replies Lenore, boldly. “ Who says I 
was not ?—not I, certainly. He was kind and manly and gentleman- 
like, which not one of the half-dozen broken-down Irishmen who 
form the manhood of Dinan were: he was a sort of tame cat about 
the house, and so near my own age, and altogether ” 

Paul winces ; he himself was verging on eighteen, full of a man’s 
impulses and thoughts, when this his betrothed was born. 

“When I gave myself to you at Huelgoat,’ continues the girl, 
more calmly, but with profound earnestness in her swimming eyes, 
“and you took me—more, I think, out of compassion and gratitude 
than anything else, but still you took me—did I keep back one 
smallest fraction to be able to give it to another man? Not a shred! 
Myself, with all my badness and my goodness—not much of the latter, 
perhaps—I gave you, and you have-it.” 

“T have—have I?” says Paul, whose harsh face has been gradually 
softening throughout the last sentence, and at the end looks almost 
mollified. “ Well, then, with your permission, I will keep you, and not 
hand you over to Mr. Scrope, manly and gentlemanlike as he no doubt 
is, and also so much more suitable to you in age, as you kindly re- 
minded me just now. Lenore, I have been counting; I was eighteen 
the day you were born.” 

“And I am sure you were an ugly gawky hobbledehoy, all arms 
and legs! I am very glad I did not know you in those days,” says 
Lenore, laughing; then quite gravely: “ Paul, never pretend to be 
jealous of me again! It is patent to everybody that I love you a 
hundred times better than you do me; you know it yourself, and I-— 
I am not blind to it.” 

“Bosh!” says Paul, turning away uneasily, not feeling exactly 
guilty ; for he does love her heartily, yet with an uncomfortable 
lurking sensation that there is a grain of truth in what she asserts. 

“It is the way of the world, I suppose,” says the girl, sighing. 
“One gives, and the other takes ; it would be superfluous for both to 
give, would not it? Perhaps some day—some far-off day—the 
balance will be changed, and we shall love each other equally; till 
then ” 

“Till then,” says Paul, gaily, mimicking her tone—“ till then, 
Lenore, let us go to luncheon, and eat so many mince-pies as to 
incapacitate us for afternoon church.” 











Che Present State of the English Stage. 


Onty a few years ago a person raising his voice in the first company 
he found himself in against the degraded condition of the British stage 
would have met with no response from his audience. He would have 
been set down either as a disappointed dramatic author or a would-be 
actor who had vainly clamoured at the door of green-rooms for just one 
trial, or, if neither of these, at least an atrabilious, critical, never-to-be- 
contented fellow, whose talk had grown tiresome from the damnable 
iteration of its fault-finding. For want of a seconder he would have 
dropped out of the conversation, which would have got on remarkably 
well without him ; its flattering expletives and superlative encomiums 
taking the place of fine shades of praise or blame, and indeed of any- 
thing approaching the quality of discrimination. The general agree- 
ment upon theatrical matters, at the date of which we speak, was 
something wonderful. Each sensation drama was more ingenious, 
thrilling, and effective than its predecessor; each fresh burlesque 
sparkled with brighter and yet brighter wit, still further enlivened by 
the presence of young ladies more and more ravishingly the opposite 
of spiritual; and each new farce called upon Laughter with ever- 
increasing exigency to hold both its sides. In fact we wept copiously 
and roared consumedly, and London appeared to have become the 
home of tearful pathos and titillating humour. That there was at 
least one dissentient voice amid all this agreeable tumult of approba- 
tion may be gathered from the following lines, written by a satirist 
ten years ago, but which we quote for the purpose of showing 
how, at that time, he wrote them in vain, and his was a voice crying 
hopelessly in the wilderness. After referring to the passion which 
prevailed then as now for troops of dancing girls, he thus addresses 
what may be called the stage proper : 


* Whilst we, surveying this decorous stage, 
Admire the pastimes of a modest age, 
An errant curiosity enquires 
Whither the Drama, Englands boast, retires ? 
Let bounding profligates their limbs display 
Where ‘further off’ chaste Hermia’s lover lay ; 
Let figuranti trip where Siddons stepped, 
And jugglers grin where once Macready wept: 
Yet High Art surely somewhere makes a stand ? 
Somewhere! Well, where? In Wych Street, or the Strand ? 
Is it where saucy Wilton winks her way, 
And says the more the less she has to say ? 
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Is it where Robson, servile to the town, 

Discards the Actor and adopts the Clown ? 
Where Toole or Compton, perfect in his part, 
Touches each sense except the head and heart ? 
Where mobs ‘ recal’ the wit of Rogers’ wig, 
Applaud a pun and recompense a jig ? 

Go where you will, you still will fail to find 

More than a grinning mountebank mankind. 
Conscious of paltry purpose, or of none ; 

No pride in winning, peace in having won. 
Craving a respite from pursuit of pelf, 

Our age in shows seeks shelter from itself. 

It strains at mirth, but like abandoned boy, 
Debauched by sports that shatter whom they cloy, 
Has lost its healthy appetite for joy: 

And yet, too slothful to arise, and scan 

The splendid toils allotted to the man, 

Toys with remorse, and as supine it lies, 

‘Oh! give me back my youth !’ unblushing cries.” 


This language, severe though it may be, would seem to have been 
neither overstrained nor exaggerated ; for, during the last year or so, 
though matters have really grown no worse than they have been any 
time during the last decade, the same complaints and reproaches have 
been made, over and over again, in prose. The rhymed satire fell 
upon deaf or indifferent ears; but the writer can scarcely have failed 


to note, with satisfaction or otherwise, that what he said amidst uni- 
versal dissent is now being said with a certain show of earnestness 
and sincerity by the whole world. Our daily newspapers, those very 
lowest and latest channels to which the waters of thought, observation, 
and just criticism descend, have taken up the theme, and have, as is 
their custom, attempted to make up for the lateness of their conver- 
sion by the excess of their zeal. What real advantage is to be 
expected from their tardy if sweeping strictures, or what is the precise 
contribution they are ever likely to make to the amelioration of the 
English stage, we shall attempt to show when we come to treat of the 
five main causes which have led to its existing state of degradation. 
For the present it is enough to record, even if with barren satisfaction, 
that Bavius has been abandoned even by Bufo, and that the British 
journalist has at length ceased to extol the British mime. In fact we are 
all heartily ashamed of ourselves; ashamed of the clap-trap of the 
scene-painter and the machinist ; ashamed of the filched follies of the 
playwright and the adapter ; ashamed of the boorishness of the British 
actor and the impudence of the British actress ; ashamed of buffoonery, 
vulgarity, and indecency ; in a word, ashamed of all that has amused, 
delighted, and been applauded by us for the last two lustres. There 
are no longer two opinions on the subject; contention has come to an 
end. Habemus confitentem reum. We have the British stage upon 
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its knees, and even the British press brandishing the rod. Its make- 
believe blows are not likely to do any good, any more than are those 
directed by the hand of a fond parent against the sensibilities of a 
spoiled darling; but since no voice is any longer raised to pretend 
that the condition of our theatres could by any possibility be worse 
than it is, we may contentedly betake ourselves to the task of indi- 
cating how this abyss of disgrace has been reached. 

The five main influences to which we have just alluded as.affecting 
the theatre, are, as we think everybody will allow on reflection, the in- 
fluence of lessees, the influence of dramatic authors, the influence of 
actors and actresses, the influence of professional critics, and the in- 
fluence of the play-going public ; and we propose to inquire, seriatim, 
What has been their recent action on the English stage. 

It will be obvious that where the lessee and the manager of the 
theatre are one and the same person, no misconception can arise, as 
far as our present purpose is concerned, from our calling him indif- 
ferently by one title or the other. We shall, however, for clearness 
sake, adhere uniformly to the one we have employed in the above 
enumeration of theatrical influences. Where, moreover, the lessee and 
the manager are two distinct persons, we shall still employ the same 
designation, and with equally little dread of misleading or being misled ; 
since, as we shall see—save in matters of detail, with which we do not 
purpose to deal here, and which are really not worth powder and shot 
when the very essence and foundation of dramatic representation are 
rotten—the wishes and proclivities of the lessee are all but omnipo- 
tent, and the manager is little more than his servant and catspaw. 
We do not mean to say that any manager would serve any lessee ; but 
a lessee will always end by getting such a manager as he is in search 
of. What, then, are the objects of several of the lessees of our London 
theatres ?—for it would not be true or just to ask the question con- 
cerning all, when we have got our unflattering answer ready. Is their 
scope the advancement of dramatic art, the elevation of the stage, the 
reproduction of established authors or the introduction of new ones, 
the discovery of mimic talent of the highest order, the elevation of 
the public mind, the strengthening of the public tone, the honour of 
their profession, and the glory of their country? Nay, more—is any 
cne of these lofty ends within the compass of their busy restlessness ? 
A lessee such as we have in our mind has one of two ends in view, 
and generally both. He wants to make his theatre pay, either in 
money or in personal gratification of a questionable sort, or in one and 
the other at the same time. It may not yet be notorious, but it is a 
‘act, and one which in our opinion ought to be known, that it has 
Lecome the fashion for rich men to take or start a theatre in London 
for no better reason than the Grand Turk builds a new palace on the 
Bosphorus. It is an easy and agreeable way out for one of the wants 
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of wealth. Jean Jacques Rousseau could scarcely have had this in 
his mind when he made the observation, “ I/ faut des spectacles dans 
les grandes villes ;’ but modern practice throws a fresh light on the 
remark. It will be obvious that on such a subject few words are best, 
and we have mentioned it only in order to account for one of the most 
conspicuous dramatic blemishes of our London boards; for, quite 
apart from the offence to decency which the system we have indicated 
involves, it entails the introduction before the footlights of persons 
who have no qualification for filling any conceivable dramatic part. 
When so-called actresses are introduced to public notice only on 
account of their personal attractions, and in order that their charms, 
by dint of this publicity, may obtain an additional spice for the benefit of 
their patrons, it is not to be wondered at if they do not concern them- 
selves to conquer their natural want of capacity by conscientious 
study and laborious rehearsals. ‘The prettiest of dolls, however, and 
however little she may be draped, can scarcely be dragged before 
the public without being made to say or do something, since we 
have not yet advanced so far upon oriental practices as to reap 
unmitigated satisfaction from the mere contemplation of other men’s 
slaves. The spectators must be made to forget that they are 
in a beauty-market, where the goods are already bought up; and 
accordingly these simpering or brazen figures of attitudinising flesh 
are invested with parts more or less accommodated to their im- 
perfect education and undeveloped intelligence. It is perfectly well 
understood nowadays, that an author who wishes to succeed in the 
difficult art of dramatic composition must write the various parts 
of his play for the particular actors and actresses who are to render 
them. What sort ofa part must be written for two legs, a bust, and 
unlimited shamelessness, may easily be conceived. ‘That such a lessee 
as we are speaking of should go on doing this sort of thing and 
getting it done, even though financially it did not pay, is not difficult 
to imagine ; but it so happens that this sort of thing does pay, or has 
paid. The public have shown themselves more than indulgent to 
these enterprising caterers for their own amusement. The passion 
for fine personal appearance on the stage has grown apace. Luckily we 
can give one striking instance, without running the risk of scandal 
or offence. There has been on the London stage for the last two 
years a very lovely woman, who joins to other considerable gifts rare 
domestic virtues anda spotless reputation. It is well known that she 
cherishes a sincere and ardent love for her art; and though it may 
not be thought that she has been fortunate in the parts hitherto 
allotted to her, no one can say that she has not completely forgotten 
herself and her own more personal charms in her earnest attempts to 
render them. Yet upon what ground has the whole world been 
summoned, by advertisement, photograph, puff, picture, and praise, to 
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go and behold her? Never on any other ground, as far as we have 
seen, but that she was “ Beautiful.” Now, of two things, one: either 
she is worth going to see for something which, in a theatre at least, 
is of immeasurably more importance than beauty; or she ought not 
to be on the stage at all. But no! And we verily believe that, were 
she to display the majesty of Siddons or the genius of Nachel, lessees 
and public alike would never discover it as long as she retained this 
fatal gift of bodily attractiveness. 

We must not dwell longer upon a point which it was absolutely 
necessary to indicate, but which, treated with fullness and at any length, 
might involve us in the moral censure which is its own due. But 
even when a lessee has no such offensive object in view, it may be 
safely affirmed that his undivided ambition is directed to making his 
theatre turn out a profitable speculation. It will be objected, we are 
quite aware, that the lessees of theatres in all times, as indeed men in 
all times, no matter what their occupations, have striven to make their 
labours in a financial sense remunerative. There is an element of 
truth in the assertion ; but there exists a confusion of thought in it, 
which is so common and so perpetually met with nowadays, that it is 
necessary to insist upon an important and-indeed radical distinction. 
When the cautious Quaker counselled his son not to marry for money, 
but at the same time to take care not to marry where there was no 
money, he was not necessarily the sly hypocrite he is usually assumed 
to have been. Many otherwise promising marriages have been 
prevented by want of worldly means, and many loving unions have 
been entered into in which worldly means were abundant. A lessee, 
therefore, like a lover, is perfectly justified in refusing to plunge even 
into a dramatic venture, no matter how seductive from the dramatic 
point of view, which does not offer a probable, or, if men will, a certain, 
financial return, But when we talk of money, the question always 
arises—how much money? If a young pair of the cultured class 
were to tell us that they could not marry because they had only 
£200 a year between them, should we not be inclined to praise their 
sense and foresight? If, however, whilst declaring themselves very 
much in love indeed, they pleaded that the want of more than £600 
a year barred the way, should we not be inclined to question the 
depth of their affection, or to gauge it as very shallow when com- 
pared with their passion for material comfort? ‘The parallel holds 
good of the lover and the lessee. A lessee is entitled to look toa 
safe and decent livelihood, the legitimate fruits of his honourable 
pursuit; but the more ardently he professes to honour and be 
enamoured of his art, the smaller, comparatively, should be the return 
that contents him. And we make bold to say, strange as it may 
sound in these coarse and grasping days, that a theatrical lessee ought 
to have ever before him the glory and dignity of dramatic art, and 
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should not only be ready to make all reasonable financial sacrifices 
for its advancement, but be incapable of pursuing any other course. 
We are aware that in doing so he would bea very singular individual, 
since it seems to have come to be pretty generally acknowledged that 
the best artist, in every nameable line, is he who, like the best grocer, 
can make the largest amount of money. But what earthly difference, 
we should like to know, is there between, on the one hand, a 
painter of pictures, a writer of books, a carver of statues, a com- 
poser of operas, or one who renders on the stage imaginary characters, 
if each of them does each of these things merely for money, 
and does them consciously in that way which will bring most 
money, and, on the other, the seller of sugar, the keeper of a 
rag-and-bone shop, or the first perambulating Cheap Jack you may 
run against round the corner? Of course, when a man, who is at 
once a lessee, a gifted actor, a clever dramatic author, and a person 
of rare parts altogether, tells you that his object is ‘“ to suppress actors,” 
there is an end of the matter; but in what, after all, does this differ 
from the boast of a dairyman that his object is to suppress milk, 
because a mixture of water, chalk, and brains, can be sold more 
profitably ? We have fondly ‘imagined that the hard and fast line 
that separates one who pursues any branch of the fine arts from 
a tradesman is, that whilst the one end and aim of the tradesman 
is to make money, the end and aim of the other is to make or 
promote that which is beautiful or ennobling, and that the making 
of money thereby, though usually indispensable, is accidental and 
subsidiary. Therefore, let no lessee fling away his small substance 
in rash propagandism of his art, or bring himself and those who 
depend on him within the scope of “that ignoble melancholy which 
springs from pecuniary embarrassment,” by persistently ignoring the 
lowest but most absolute of all the laws of life. The warning, we 
fear, is superfluous. The object of modern lessees is like that of 
people on the Stock Exchange, to make the largest attainable amount 
of money, and to make it in the shortest possible time. Hence not 
. even steady trade any longer contents him. Speculation has invaded 
the green-room, and one venture that pays enormously is preferred 
to a score of pieces each of which might pay moderately. It has 
become abundantly evident in the commercial world that in a com- 
munity where everybody is to try to become as wealthy as he can 
many must perforce come to grief; and therefore the safest and 
surest way of escaping that contingency is to become rich by one 
successful coup. ‘The same discovery has been made behind the foot- 
lights; and if by “ the suppression of actors” a run of three hundred 
nights can be obtained, and the theatrical exchequer filled to over- 
flowing, dramatic art is supposed to have reached its culmination. 
Noamount of “plain common sense,” “ worldly wisdom,” and “ every- 
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day intelligence,’ can abolish the distinction we have drawn. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire; but there is some hire that 
some labourers ought to refuse with a scorn of stomach not to be 
expressed in words. The man who wants simply to make money has 
no right to become an author, an artist, an actor. Let him dabble in 
shares, bring out a loan for the Khedive, contract for railways in 
Roumania, sell boots, chairs, or paper-hangings, and do in fine any of 
the hundred and odd things which want doing ; and verily he will have 
his reward. Let him start a national bank, a transmarine bridge, or 
a cosmopolitan balloon, but—not a theatre. That should be left to his 
betters. It is not left to them at present ; and as it is an irrefragable 
law, which even the stupidest are at last beginning to discover, that 
the result of an unchecked rapacity for money is steadily to deteriorate 
the reality and goodness of everything which can be the subject of 
supply and demand, we need not be surprised if our theatres, like 
everything élse that could be named, are steadily sinking under 
profitable adulteration. 

The mischief wrought upon the histrionic art by the authors who 
have during the last ten years been writing for the stage, if not so 
obvious, is not any the less certain. The complaint is often made 
that dramatic authorship is a sort of close borough, and that a few 
persons who have contrived to buttonhole managers and lessees main- 
tain an absolute monopoly of the stage. Concerning this matter, we 
candidly confess that we know nothing. Our fear rather is that, 
supposing the allegation to be correct, the throwing open of the 
theatrical market to the whole world of authors would not much mend 
matters, unless the whole world of authors suddenly became animated 
by a different spirit from that which inspires them now. Love of 
what is really noble in art, and an honest, patient, silent wish for 
Fame, have completely succumbed before a vulgar worship of swift, 
immediate success, and a dishonest, impatient, bustling craving for 
notoriety. London has become the wearisome arena of a number of 
notorious nobodies, who call themselves ‘‘ men of the time,” and care for 
neither gods, men, nor columns, so long as they can fly their mediocrity 
over the heads of a gaping, undiscriminating crowd. The con- 
spicuous gentlemen who write for the stage are not, we imagine, one 
whit worse than the almost as conspicuous gentlemen who find other 
outlets for their restless itch for notoriety; only, we are here dealing 
with dramatic authors and their influence on the stage, and we cannot 
pass; over one of their striking demerits simply because they share it 
with their non-dramatic fellows. For see how this pitiful passion for 
quick and sure success, this monstrous mania for notoriety, tells upon 
their work. Prompted by such egotistical motives, they necessarily 
commence any fresh dramatic task with the question, What is it that 
is most likely to succeed, to take with the public, to have a long 
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run? , Was ever anything good or great produced in answer to such 
an inquiry? What do we see as the consequence of this truly 
meretricious method of writing? That, however low may be the 
taste of the public at the moment, the dramatist aims a little lower, 
lest by not doing so he should aim too high, and, as the phrase runs 
amongst these people, fire clean over its head. That the public 
could be induced to hold its head any higher is a point that is never 
considered. There would be an element of risk in acting upon the 
supposition ; and so it has come to be understood among the people 
who endeavour to hit the public taste, as among the cultivators of 
other arms of precision, that the lower the trajectory the greater the 
execution. Hence what are called sheer ‘sensation’ plays, which any 
man who has a right to handle a pen for any higher purpose than 
making entries in a ledger, ought rather to have his hand chopped off 
than take any part in concocting. Truly these are, to borrow a 
phrase of Mr. Ruskin, the mud-walks of literature. And yet how many 
of the writers whose names greet us on the various play bills have not 
descended to this lowest depth ? And their very highest walks above 
it are yet not high. We are constantly invited to behold a new 
comedy ; but has any one, during the period of which we are writing, 
ever seen one? He must have a strange notion of the essence and 
characteristics of comedy if he answer affirmatively. He has seen 
melodramas and farces, and a mixture of the two, but never a 
comedy. We presume that the name of the late Mr. Robertson would 
rise to the lips of any body who wished to maintain an opposite 
view; but though it is perfectly true that in Mr. Robertson's plays 
are to be found scenes which have the character suitable to that form 
of composition, no one of his works is in itself a comedy. To illustrate 
our meaning, though we should scarcely imagine that any illustration 
is necessary, the whole of the last act of ‘Ours,’ and a vast proportion 
of every act of ‘Society,’ is farce. Hence, some will say, their 
success; Mr. Robertson understood his audience. Possibly; but 
that is pretty much the whole of our case. He wrote as others 
write—though, let it be owned, he wrote much better—with an eye 
to his audience rather than to his art. He feared to bore them if he 
offered them a genuine comedy. We are only too glad to be able to 
acknowledge that he, and the actors and actresses who co-operated 
with him, have met the higher rather than the lower tastes of the 
playgoing public; but the word “higher” is in this case only rela- 
tive, and where dread of failure and vigilant feeling of the public 
purse exercise here also their paralysing sway, what can possibly be 
expected where the public can by no possibility sink so low but that 
playwrights are ready to follow. them? No doubt the risk run by a 
person who writes a really good play, quite independently of the 
current preferences of lessees and audiences, is greater than that 
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incurred by a person who writes a really good book, independently of 
critics and circulating libraries. For a really good book may slowly 
work its way, in spite of the hostility or indifference of both; 
whereas a play written for the stage must be acted or perish. But 
what is this but to say that still truer love for art and an additional 
dash of courage are required? And that the dramatic author, even 
upon this ground, is better off than the mere writer, we shall see 
when we discuss the influence upon the stage of the playgoing 
public; and we shall then have to conclude that he can be still less 
exonerated of his shortcomings than we must for a moment let him 
appear to be. 2 

Actors and actresses next demand our consideration. They are so 
interesting and sympathetic a race that one can scarcely find in one’s 
heart to write of them with judicial severity. They have always 
been spoilt children; only we begin to think the spoiling has gone so 
far that they have at last become spoilt in a way never intended. 
We doubt if any set of people, regarded as a body, ever undertook 
professional duties with such levity as the members of the English 
stage. We imagine that to be a satisfactory actor or actress must be 
one of the most difficult things in the world. We use the unambitious 
word “satisfactory” advisedly, since all over and above that must 
be contributed by genius, which cannot be made, and which we 
have no right to demand in any one. It is generally supposed 
that to appear nightly before the public in, say, a couple of parts, 
constitutes in itself an arduous profession; but how slight must 
be the labour and strain of these appearances compared with the 
sustained study and constant revision which ought to precede and 
accompany them! Mighty little study, we fear, torments the 
life of the average English actor or actress. And we can scarcely 
blame them if they acquire a habit of thinking that it is really 
not worth their while to put themselves to any inconvenience in 
the matter; critics and the public are so tolerant, and the parts 
themselves so little deserve or suggest careful analysis. What 
appears to be the chief aim of the British actor is to acquire a reputa- 
tion for a special mimetic faculty, and never to travel beyond the range 
of his established idiosyneracy. The public wants its old favourite 
with his old face, until the poor man can put on noother. Again, the 
dread of risk comes in to influence him. He shrinks from any fresh 
experiment when one experiment has already succeeded. There are 
individuals who have been on the London stage for the last quarter of 
a century, and who have never appeared but in one part. We do not 
mean that they have never uttered but the same words, or represented 
but the same character in the play bill; but let the play bill be 
changed a thousand times, and Jet any number of fresh words and senti- 
ments be allotted to him, he is still the same delightful personage who 
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charmed twenty-five years ago. And as, in order to acquire a special 
reputation, a considerable amount of exaggeration is necessary, 
exaggeration will be found to be the crying sin of English actors. 
Hence their undoubted success in farce ; and hence, too, no doubt, that 
writing for them of farcical comedies of which we have already spoken. 
Nor is this all. Let an author write a comedy; they would still 
represent it as a farce. For the transformation is by no means impos- 
sible; as anybody may judge for himself who has seen some of our 
most popular actors represent ‘The School for Scandal.’ No doubt all 
the various imperious influences with which we are dealing seriatim 
act and re-act upon each other; and the tendency of the English 
mime to acquire a stereotyped exaggeratedness is very materially 
aggravated by the policy, already observed, of lessees to prefer pieces 
that are sure of a long run to any others. After a popular play 
has run three hundred nights, habit has become a second nature ; 
and the person who has excited roars of laughter every day for the 
last year, has assumed certain tones, looks, and gestures, which he 
could not possibly shake off without the exercise of considerable pains. 
It is easier not to take the requisite pains, but to import the old tones, 
looks, and gestures, which pleased in the old part, into the new one, 
For though monotony is usually supposed to be displeasing, there is a 
lazy complacent element in the human disposition which makes people 
not averse from being gently roused from mental stupor by familiar 
associations. When George Elliot spoke of the jokes that are well 
understood to provoke laughter, the allusion was to this sort of thing. 
They are like family jokes which, though wanting in wide wit, have a 
certain narrow piquancy much affected by the charmed circle. Any 
further mischievous influence that may be set down to actors and 
actresses falls upon them incidentally from the remarks made under 
the other headings of our subject; but if they would only grapple 
with their two leading vices, want of conscientious study and a readi- 
ness to adopt a settled mannerism, they would not only remedy the 
condition of the English stage, as far as they themselves are con- 
cerned ; they would perhaps compel authors to invest them with parts 
possessing at one and the same time more dignity and more novelty. 
A new play invariably excites general interest, and nothing becomes 
more rapidly the subject of conversation. It is a matter concerning 
which the least eloquent can discourse, on which the least learned may 
express an opinion, and in debating which the most dull may hope not 
to be altogether tiresome. The subject may be started at a dinner- 
table, may enliven an afternoon tea, may shorten a morning call, or 
while away the interval between one waltz and another. One would 
have thought that a species of entertainment which is thus, so to speak, 
its own trumpeter, would stand in need of no other. To judge by 


appearances, the very reverse is the case. In the height of the Parlia- 
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mentary session the rival witticisms of contending placemen compel 
the editors of newspapers to relegate the reports of South American re- 
volutions or the freshly simmering disaffection of our Oriental subjects 
to a less exciting period of the year. As long as mighty statesmen are 
busy twitting each other with rapid conversions amid the frantic 
attention of six hundred and fifty representatives of the nation, we never 
hear of Russia’s designs in the Black Sea, of the dark doings of the 
International, or the entry of Japan into the civilised system. These 
small matters must wait till legislators have ceased from their serious 
and absorbing pursuits. But what debate—no matter how lively 
or embittered—ever delayed, for as much as twenty-four hours the 
journalistic criticism of a new play? Our theatres we have always 
with us. The dramatic critic is never a day behind ; and ail the keen 
interest and conversational activity of the playgoing public does not 
absolve him from his duty. His duty, therefore, must be something 
different from theirs, and of no slight importance. How, then, does 
he deal with the new drama, upon which he discourses at such length— 
its authors, actors, incidents, situations, and language? Of course he 
is at once the most appreciative of mortals and the most vigilant of 
censors. Of course he endeavours to set the public right; to correct 
their superficial judgments; to abate their too ardent admiration ; to 
prompt their lagging praise. Precisely the contrary. If their opinion 
be hasty and undiscriminating, his opinion is a thousand times more 
so. He is the most superlative of critics, the art of comparison being 
unknown to or ignored by him. We appeal to the whole world. Is 
there any branch of journalism which, to use a colloquial phrase, is so 
badly done, or has fallen into such universal and merited contempt, as 
its theatrical criticisms? The obscure individual who makes this 
inquiry is not acquainted, as far as he knows, with any one theatrical 
critic, or even, he believes, with the name of more than one of them; 
and he is quite ready to believe that they are men of parts, educa- 
tion, and culture, and that their judgment upon theatrical matters is 
far more valuable than his own. Their judgment! But when are we 
to have it? Their notices of plays are not criticism; they are appro- 
bation run mad. It is impossible they should believe the fulsome 
nonsense they write; it is inconceivable that they should not know 
better—should not be aware, in fact, that they are puffing what every 
independent person of taste would damn mercilessly. The explanation 
is not far to seek. We have taken the pains to inquire of the editor 
of a London newspaper, of excellent standing and repute, and who has 
moreover had a long and varied experience of metropolitan journalism, 
if he believed that there was a single paper which would care to find 
the man deemed most competent as a dramatic critic, and commission 
him to treat each fresh play on its own merits, and say. nothing con- 
cerning it but what, in his conscience, he thought to be the truth. 
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The answer was a decisive and humorous negative. On inquiring 
why this should be, the reply we got was, that “the theatrical adver- 
tisements are too lucrative, and no paper would like to lose them.” 
What is the consequence? ‘That theatres and theatrical matters are 
treated with the tenderness of clients and good customers ; and dramatic 
criticism, which ought to watch over the stage with the most jealous 
vigilance, has become particeps criminis, a fellow-labourer in the 
odious task of dragging dramatic art lower and ever lower, until it has 
reached the abyss than which even servile praise can sink it no lower. 
We have heard something of late of the necessity for building a truly 
National Theatre, and endowing it with funds that would raise it 
above the necessity of consulting every feverish or foul change in 
public taste ; and we have not a word to say against the scheme. But 
no device, and no number of devices, can possibly abrogate the obliga- 
tion of the professionai critic to write the truth concerning that with 
which he professes to deal; and nothing short of wholesome and 
unflinching severity will banish from the British stage the alien tricks 
and make-believes which have gotten possession of it, sweep that 
Augean stable clear, and prepare the way for the regeneration of the 
British drama. 

For the playgoing public—the last of the five influences we 
undertook to scrutinise—is a much and long-suffering animal, who can 
be got to believe almost anything, and is not much to be blamed 
for its credulity. We hear men prating constantly of public 
opinion—as though in very sooth there was such a thing, as though 
there ever could be even the semblance of it, which is all we 
can get, unless there existed people to lead it. Pubiic opinion is 
nothing more than the prevailing voice, which the noisiest and most 
active knot of agitators contrives to have upon its side. Itis the same 
with playgoing public opinion. The critics have so long affirmed 
that everything was for the best in the best of all possible theatricai 
worlds, that playgoers may have been pardoned for believing that they 
lived in days which Thespis might have envied. But thousands of 
people conjointly proclaiming a falsehood are not as strong in the long 
tun as'a handful proclaiming a truth; and so by degrees—by very 
slow degrees—it has at length come to be pretty generally recog- 
nised, save in each fresh newspaper criticism, but even generally in 
leading articles, that the condition of the British stage is deplorable. 
Does the playgoing public stand in the way of amendment? We may 
depend upon it that it does not; for though, with a lazy benevolence, 
it accepts very bad without much grumbling, it would accept very 
good with some thankfulness. When speaking of dramatic author- 
ship we said that an ordinary writer had this advantage over the 
writer of plays, that the admirable book may silently work its way, 
even in the absence of public admiration; whereas a play is nothing 
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if not acted, and is consigned to a never-ending limbo. But, per 
contra, to be able to present oneself visibly to the public is a great 
matter ; and dramatic authors share this advantage with painters. The 
public read many worthless books because critics tell them they are 
worth reading, and neglect to read many valuable works because the 
critics omit to say anything about them, or pronounce them unde- 
serving of regard. Did the public read the book, they would then 
more or less judge for themselves. In the case of plays, the public 
have a chance of judging. And it is a noteworthy fact that, though 
critics can give a wretchedly bad play a run, just as they can drive a 
wretchedly bad book into a second edition, as regards a good play, at 
least, they cannot drop the curtain on it by any amount of hostile 
criticism. Therefore excessive severity to a play—though always, 
like all injustice, to be regretted—is not to be dreaded; whereas 
excessive leniency is to be both dreaded and regretted. Go on telling 
the public that their tastes are mistaken, and if you speak with autho- 
rity they will end by believing you. Give them a good thing and 
tell them it is a good thing, they will end by appreciating it. 

Therefore we end by exculpating the public, and striking their in- 
fluence out of the question altogether. But not so can we dismiss the 
other four alleged culprits. They are all seriously guilty ; but it is not 
difficult to see, after what has been said, where amendment ought to 
begin. As long as self-interest, and not regard for the honour of the 
stage, inspires so-called dramatic criticism, so long will lessees, actors, 
and authors be thoroughly well satisfied with themselves. The 
application of a rigorously just scourge is the only thing that will 
rouse them from their complacency. When it once becomes difficult 
to please, they will draw on their as yet untouched resources. Lessees 
will be ashamed of deluging the stage with brazen-fronted models that 
are fit only to inspire the worst moments of a Caracci. Authors will 
shrink from partnership with the machinist, and will be made to respect 
their audience and themselves; and we shall be able once more to ge 
to the theatre without feeling that we have attended a school of bad 
manners or been asked to wax enthusiastic over the illegitimate des- 
cendants of Punch and Judy. The stage is a grand pulpit; for its 
sermons have the privilege of never being obliged even to pretend to be 
dull. There is, however, something worse than dulness; and that is, 
spectacular inanity tempered by vulgarity and indecorum. 








Outside. 


I, 


Just a gleam thro’ the darkness— 

The lift of two eyes from a book— 
A glance . . . but some glances are Heaven ; 
To such eyes ’tis given 

To make Paradise in a look. 


II. 


Just a face in the lamplight ; 

A hand, and some glittering hair: 
But hearts have been broken, it’s said, 
And white steel stained red 

For faces less faultlessly fair. 


III, 


Just a girl in her beauty, 

Her glory of freshness and youth ; 
But what has earth better to sigh for, 
To live for—to die for— 

Than innocence, beauty, and youth ? 


H. CHotmonpeiey-lEXNELL. 


Eastbourne, 7th Sept. 
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How Meo Varalta won His First Love. 


CHAPTER I. 
AT THE ‘ BOTTEGONE.’ 


“T won't say ‘Yes,’ and I won't say ‘No!’ And, what is more, I 
won't promise to say ‘ Yes,’ even if you get the job, and are as suc- 
cessful with it as you promise yourself. But I will promise to say 
‘No,’ in the most negative manner possible, if, as seems to me likely 
enough, you don't get it!” 

The speaker was Signor Giuseppe Marini, the farmacista, or 
chemist and druggist, who kept a farmacia at the sign of the zodi- 
acal ‘Scales,’ at the corner of one of the streets opening into the 
Piazza del Duomo at Florence. And the person he addressed was a 
remarkably handsome young man, with curly brown hair, a good blue 
eye, and a splendid bright-brown beard, cut in a point—not in the 
mean-looking imperial fashion appropriately called “a goatee,” but 
more after the manner of our old Elizabethan gallants. 

And the locus in gquo—the place where the conversation, of which 
the above sentence formed the climax, took place—was the space in 
front of the large café, known to all the Florentine world as the 
‘ Bottegone.’ 

The word bottegone means, simply, a big shop; and certainly the 
establishment in question is a very big shop in summer, when, accord- 
ing to immemorial custom in the City of Flowers, it extends itself 
over a large space of the flagstone of the Piazza del Duomo—the 
open space that surrounds the grand and truly matchless masses of 
the church that Brunelleschi and Arnolfo da Lapi built in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Signory of Florence, which ordered that 
a building should be raised such as the world had never seen before! 

It must be confessed, that the architects who raised that congeries 
of domes, which looks as if it had grown in obedience to some interior 
organic} law of perfect beauty, rather than been heaped together 
by mortal hands, bettered their instructions; for they produced a 
monument of which it could not only be truly said that the world had 
never before seen its equal, but of which it may now be said, that it 
has never since seen any so truly perfect ! 

There stands the mighty fabric, sleeping in the soft moonlight as 
tranquilly as the eternal hills; there are the vast marble steps at the 
west front of it, where the Florentine monde used, in the simple olden 
time, to go aal marm, as they call it—go to sit on the steps on the 
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warm summer nights, because there is always a cool breeze there ; and 
there, hard by, near the north-western corner of the Piazza del Duomo, 
is the ‘ Bottegone.’ It is no such very big shop in the winter, when 
it confines its business within its doors ; but on a summer night, many 
a square yard of the pavement in front of these doors is occupied by a 
crowd of little tables and chairs and forms ; and the ‘ Bottegone,’ 
thus quietly appropriating to its own uses a quantum suff. of the 
public domain, becomes a very big shop indeed—a very big shop, 
and a very pleasant one, with the cloudless star-spangled sky over- 
head, and the huge masses of the opposite church lying in alternate 
bright white moonlight and deep black shadow before one’s eyes. A 
pleasanter place for an evening coffee and cigar, or ice, or lemonade, it 
would be difficult to find on a hot night. And if any stray English- 
man, so far out of his countrymen’s usual course as to find himself in 
Florence in July, and having a vision of Regent Street in his eye, and 
a sound of “ Move on !” in his ear, should ask by virtue of what right 
the coffeehouse-keeper thus transferred his business to the public 
thoroughfare and compelled all passengers to make a long circuit 
round his tables and benches, he would be utterly unintelligible, not 
only to the frequenters of the ‘ Bottegone,’ but also to the public, which 
placidly permits itself to be turned out of its path, and would only 
succeed in proving himself an insular barbarian ! 

At a certain table in this al fresco department of the ‘Bottegone,’ 
Signor Giuseppe Marini, the farmacista, was to be found every sum- 
mer evening from nine to ten. No native Florentine would have ever 
thought of looking for him anywhere else at that hour; but if any 
stranger, unacquainted with the ways of Florence in general, and of 
Signor Marini in particular, had chanced to want the farmacista, he 
would have little difficulty in finding him, for the farmacia at the 
sign of the ‘ Libre’ was at a very little distance in the piazza. 

Signor Giuseppe Marini was generally deemed to be a very warm 
man. He looked so, indeed, on the July evening in question, for he 
had loosened the voluminous white kerchief round his neck, and taken 
his hat from his head, and had evidently been made hotter than the 
July air would needs have made him, by the discussion of which the 
closing words have been given above. But it is not altogether in this 
sense that Signor Marini was a “warm man ;” he had kept the far- 
macid, at the sign of ‘The Scales, for more than thirty years, and was 
understood to have made money. He looked like a man who had 
made money—a dry little old man, with thin lips, and shrewd, cold, 
grey, calculating eyes. 

Every night in the year Signor Giuseppe came to the café—out-of- 
doors, on the piazza, in the summer, and within the walls in winter ; 
and all the evening hours which he did not pass at the café he passed 
in his shop, chatting or playing a game of cards with the medical men 
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who sat there awaiting a summons from some patient, or with others 
of the gossips who used to make his shop their haunt every evening. 
It is a common custom in Italy, specially in its smaller towns, thus. 
to make the shop of the chemist and druggist serve for a salone di 
conversazione. Probably the old-world practice which still prevails 
there in the medical profession, of practitioners sitting in the drug- 
gists’ shops as places of call, where they may be found when wanted, 
has led to the habit. 

But it may be remarked, that surely this habit on the part of the 
lords of the creation of passing every evening of their lives away from 
their own domestic firesides (only that Italians have no firesides) must 
make very solitary lives for the ladies of their families. Not so, 
always. Not so as often, perhaps, as might be expected by Teutonic- 
minded folks. It had not that effect in the case of the Signora Dorotea 
Marini, the wife of Signor Giuseppe, the farmacista. 

The Signora Dorotea was many years younger than her husband, 
having seen not more than thirty-eight summers at the time here 
spoken of ; and though not the slightest trace remained of the grace- 
full slenderness of figure that had once constituted, in her own estima- 
tion, the most invincible of her personal charms, and she had become, 
indeed, very much the reverse of slender, she had acquired the con- 
viction that it is quite a mistake to suppose that there is anything 
really attractive in a sapling-like figure; and was happy in the persua- 
sion that the vivacious bright-black eyes, glossy black curls, full red 
lips, brilliant white teeth, superb and snowy shoulders, plump dimply 
little white hand, and foot to match, which still remained to her, com- 
posed a ¢out ensemble of irresistibility quite enough for all the neces- 
sary purposes of life. 

And there could be little doubt that her great and special friend, the 
reyerend Canon Buti, was of the same opinion. It would be exceed- 
ingly wrong to conclude, from this perhaps reprehensibly careless way 
of speaking of the matter, that there was anything . . . well, 
that there was any reason, social, moral, or religious, why the Canon 
Buti should noé visit the Signora Marini every night of her life. And 
all Florence would have considered the slightest smile, or shrug, or 
other departure from the most innocent gravity of manner, ‘on any 
occasion when the Signora Dorotea and the Signor Canonico happened 
to be mentioned together, as utterly calumnious, abominable, and in 
the worst possible taste. Nevertheless, if one saw them together, 
there was that in the Canon’s manner and bearing which made it 
impossible to doubt that he had a very lively consciousness of being 
by the side of avery pretty woman—and . . . Butit is all nonsense! 
Good heavens! Why, if any testimony were needed for the utter 
refutation of any breath of scandal on the subject, was there not the 
well-known character of the lady—a strict devotee and most dutiful 
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daughter of Mother Church, who never missed Mass or Confession, 
never dreamed of touching meat on a fast-day save under proper dis- 
pensation, and who burned five candles weekly at the shrine of the 
Madonna of the Seven Sorrows ? 

Such a man as his reverence the Canon Buti, too! Was it pos- 
sible that scandal should attach itself to the name of such a man as 
that !—a man whose propriety of life and bearing, and whose social 
standing, rendered him the pride of the Chapter! For the Canon 
Buti was a person of independent property, and was a creditable man 
in these days, when, alas! the clergy are but too much recruited from 
the lower and poorer classes. It was a pleasure to see him bow with 
easy grace to the altar, as he stepped with dignified sweep across the 
choir to his stall. It was a greater pleasure still to see his bland 
well-formed features, portly person, and handsome silk-encased legs, 
stepping out with easy yet dignified vigour, as he passed, in the most 
irreproachable clerical attire, along the street. It was, in short, 
abundantly clear to all Florence that the Canon Buti was the very man 
to be the special friend of such a woman as the rich farmacista’s 
handsome wife, and that La Signora Dorotea was the woman of all 
others whose devoted friendship was needed to such a man as the 
Canon. And “all Florence” ‘very decidedly included that notable 
citizen of it, the worthy Signor Giuseppe Marini. 

And those were the days, it must be understood, when “ all Florence ” 
knew all Florence, and what all Florence was doing !—pleasant quiet 
days in the little Grand-Ducal city, now departed, never to return! 
For Florence, as all the world knows, is now a great metropolis, with 
a@ population not only much more than doubled, but in a great measure 
strangers in the land, and strangers to each other—all which makes 
the state of society in the “City of Flowers” much more like what it 
is in other large, cities, and quite unlike the old order of things, 
when almost the whole of the inhabitants of the little town had been 
born under the shadow of Giotto’s tower. 

So that the gossips of the ‘ Bottegone,’ who saw Signor Marini there 
night after night, knew well enough that he was not leaving the 
Signora Dorotea, his wife, to the dulness of a solitary evening. And 
if any of them had overheard, as he easily might have done, the words 
with which the farmacista closed his discussion with the handsome 
young man with the curly brown hair and large blue eyes, as above 
narrated, he would probably have known perfectly well to what the 
discussion had related. 

And it is time that the reader should be made equally aw courant 


of the subject in question, and of the state of matters connected 
with it. 
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Cuapter II. 
“4 CHANGED WORLD, MY MASTERS !” 


Tne handsome youngster with whom Signor Giuseppe Marini was 
talking was Signor Bartolommeo (shortly Meo) Varalla, a young 
sculptor. And the subject of discussion between them had been 
nothing less than an outrageously audacious proposal on the part of 
the young artist, that he shoula be permitted to make Dianora Marini, 
the farmacista’s only daughter, his wife. 

An audacious—indeed a monstrous proposition, in truth! For 
Meo Varalla was poorer than any church-mouse can be supposed to 
be’ in a country where there is such plenty of good candles on the 
altars and in the sacristies. Instead of seeking a place under govern- 
ment, at &d.a day, rising to a sure competence of £32 a year in 
course of time, he had chosen to make himself an artist, and had—not 
till after some time spent in doubt upon the subject—at last deter- 
mined to devote himself to sculpture. He had as yet done little— 
almost nothing—except the busts of a few patrons, who had been in- 
duced to patronise rising talent by the chance of getting their heads 
immortalised at a cost very little exceeding that of the marble; and a 
few models of subjects in clay, which he never had been able to afford 
to put into marble, save one which had been commissioned by a shrewd 
English traveller, who had calculated that the day would probably 
come when the name of Bartolommeo Varalla would make the work 
ke bought worth many times what he paid for it. This work—the 
statue of a young girl, with a palette and maulstick in her hand, 
standing before an easel and contemplating a small picture on it— 
had been exhibited, according to Florentine fashion, in the artist's 
studio for a few days before it was sent away to its destination, and 
had made a considerable impression on the public mind, and been 
much admired. But Meo was, none the less, still as poor as a Pro- 
testant church-mouse. And to think of his dreaming of marrying old 
Giuseppe Marini’s daughter! 

No wonder, indeed, that the well-to-do farmacista had declared that 
he would not promise to say “ Yes” to such a demand, even in the 
case of the young sculptor’s succeeding to the utmost extent of his 
sanguine hopes, while he declared himself fully determined to say 
“No,” if the hopes in question were not realised. The wonder was 
that his rejection of the young man’s suit should not have been very 
much more decisive and peremptory. 

As for Meo’s audacity, the way he became guilty of it was in this 
wise. While still merely studying art in general, and feeling his way 
to that embodiment of it which was most in conformity with his own 
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special gifts, Signor Marini had employed him to give lessons in 
drawing to his daughter Dianora. Nora had bothered his heart out 
about it; and it was always a great deal more diflicult to him to say 
“No” to her than to say it to any other human being. It was her 
whim—her beau ideal—to study art! She would learn to draw! 
Why did not her parents find some steady-going, grey-headed married 
‘man for her teacher, since she must needs have one? Because steady- 
going, grey-headed masters would not have accepted such terms as 
poor church-mouse Meo was fain to be glad of. And Signor Marini 
had a frugal mind; and it never came into the pottering brain of 
the desiccated old druggist, that a church-mouse artist would dare to 
fall in love with Dianora Marini, his heiress ! 

But Dianora was beautiful as one of Beato Angelico’s angels, and 
just the very girl, moreover, for an artist to fall in love with—full of 
poetry, and love of art, and romantic feeling herself! How could it 
be otherwise than that the young man should fall in love with her, 
though he had been in a more starved condition than ever church- 
mouse was? And how, when he did get his first solitary commission, 
could he avoid making his work the portrait of the mistress of his 
heart and soul, seeing that her face and form were never for an hour 
absent from his imagination? And how could Dianora avoid feeling, 
when she, like the rest of the world, went to see his completed work 
ere it was sent away, that never since maidens were first wooed and 
won, had a declaration of love been so charmingly, so beautifully, so 
irresistibly made? And how was it possible that she should avoid 
being quite as desperately in love with Meo as Meo with her? 

Stupid old desiccated herbalist! Just as if lads and lasses did not 
fall in love every day in the year on infinitely less provocation ! 

But surely it might have been expected that Dianora’s lady 
mother, the Signora Dorotea, should have been more awake to the 
ways and tendencies of young hearts, than to have allowed her 
daughter to be exposed to such a danger! The fact is, you see, that 
ladies whose thoughts are very much occupied with their own charms, 
and the effect produced by them, are rarely wont to be very accurate 
observers or vigilant custodians of those of their daughters. And 
then, moreover, the Signora Dorotea fully thought, that all matters 
pertaining to hearts, and love, and wedlock, and so forth, had been 
finally and definitively settled, and arranged, and done with in her 
daughter’s case a couple of years before. For Nora was now eighteen, 
and at sixteen she had been engaged—as far, at least, as the purposes 
and intentions of her parents could engage her. 

The state of the case was in this wise. 

The property of the Signor Canonico Buti was situated at some 
distance from Florence, in the rich plain which lies around Pisa. 
Though small in extent, it produced much ; for the alluvial soils that 
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the Arno, the Ombrone, and the Serchio have washed down from the 
Apennine in the course of ages, and spread out in what was once the 
bed of the Mediterranean, are as rich when smiling with golden{maize 
as they were malarious and pestilential in their original condition of 
unreclaimed salt-water marshes. 

But the Canon Buti’s land was not extensive enough to require the 
employment of a fattore, or bailiff, for itself alone. So it was 
placed under the care of the fattore of a much larger neighbouring 
property—a certain Giovanni Berni, whose broad-brimmed, low-crowned 
hat, broad rosy face, and broader red waistcoat, were well known in 
the markets of Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, and Pistora. A very 
well-to-do man was Signor Giovanni Berni, the fattore—a rich man 
indeed, as fattori in Tuscany are very apt to become—the law of 
nature in this matter seeming to be that as the landowner gets poorer 
and poorer, the fattore generally gets richer and richer. 

Now Giovanni Berni, the jfattore, had a son, the destined heir to 
all the fortune that had been built up during the long years of careful 
and judicious administration, which had resulted in transferring the 
wealth of the Pisan corn-lands from lazy, ignorant, careless landlords 
to his careful, industrious, knowing self. And it had come to pass, 
that the Rev. Canon Buti had taken the opportunity his intercourse 
with the fattore afforded him, to propose and negotiate a marriage 
between young Simone Berni, the fattore’s son, and the Signorina 
Dianora Marini. And in essaying to bring about such a union the 
Canon had felt that he was doing a good turn to all the parties con- 
cerned. It was an eminently fitting and appropriate match. The 
rich agriculturist’s only son would be just the husband for the rich 
druggist’s only daughter. Money would be put to money in a quite 
comfortable and satisfactory way ; and he, the reverend match-maker, 
would have rendered an essential service to his near and dear friend 
the Signora Dorotea, and would certainly have established a fair 
claim to the gratitude of his fattore. 

Nor, in making himself the medium of overture and negotiation in 
such an affair, did the worthy Canon in any degree quit the ordinary 
track of ecclesiastical practice and habits. Such match-making, never 
undertaken, it must be rightly understood, by the mundane and repre- 
hensible means of bringing the young folks together, or giving any 
opportunity for such vanities and dangerous frivolities as flirting and 
love-making—Heaven forefend !—but entirely by means of looking-up 
suitable alliances, and proposing them to and negotiating them with 
parents or guardians: such match-making as this is in Italy an 
eminently ecclesiastical function. Every family with any pretensions 
to respectability and standing is sure to have an intimate friend in 
some -priest, who considers it his special province to advance the family 
interests in such ways. 
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It was quite in the proper and recognised order of things, there- 
fore, when the Canon Buti opened to Farmer Berni his project of 
marrying young Simone to all the savings of the druggist’s life of 
industry, and the negotiation had prospered. The match had seemed 
an eminently desirable one to all the parties concerned —save, indeed, 
to little Nora. But she was the last person whom any one of the 
high contracting powers would have dreamed of consulting in the 
matter! She was only sixteen—what should the child know of 
marrying or giving in marriage! And it was not intended that the 
union should take place immediately. Nora would have plenty of 
time to get used to the idea, and make up her mind to the destiny 
prepared for her. And the Marini family, in company with his 
reverence the Signor Canonico, had made a visit to the fattore at 
the time of the vintage; and a Pantagruelian feast had been spread, 
at which the guests sate four hours; and the proposed bridegroom, 
got up in a style of blinding splendour, had been duly presented to the 
intended bride; and the Berni stores of house-linen, in sufficient 
quantities to have sufficed for half-a-dozen families for half-a-dozen 
generations, had been exhibited by the triumphant fattoressa Berni 
to the appreciative Signora Dorotea; and the Bernis had visited the 
Marinis in the Piazza del Duomo, and had partaken of the druggist’s 
very much less abundant and expensive hospitality, and returned 
excellently well pleased with the thriving appearance of Signor 
Marini’s business, and shrugging their shoulders at the comparative 
meagreness of their entertainment, with a “ Che vuole! Fiorenze none 
la campagna !” 

So the matter appeared to be almost as good as settled, to the perfect 
satisfaction of everybody, with the exception of poor Nora, in whose 
heart and memory the traces of every hour of those fatal drawing 
lessons were as legible as ever, and were unceasingly read over and 
re-read over by her in imagination. Ah, poor child! how she re- 
membered every word awakening her intelligence, every eloquent 
look, every thrill of the all-too-consciously meeting hands, when 
the delicious but fearful feeling of awakening love had begun to 
substitute itself between them for friendly and admiring sympathy! 
How she remembered it all always, by day and by night; and how 
specially vivid the remembrance was, when Simone Berni stood before 
her, and uttered his clownish platitudes, spiced with a singularly 
nauseous flavour of third-rate city dandyism ! 

Simone Berni was a handsome young fellow, too, in his way: six 
feet in his stockings, and magnificently brilliant white, black, and red 
all about his head “and face, and a curling black beard, that was the 
admiration of all the countryside. But all these advantages seemed 
to poor fancy-stricken Nora to render him absolutely loathsome to 
her. And she began, as the time went on, to contemplate the idea 
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of closing her eyes for ever with Meo’s arms around her, in an all- 
ending cloud of charcoal-fumes, as infinitely preferable to the fate of 
becoming the wife of Simone Berni! 

Italian girls never used to meddle with, or think of, pans of charcoal, 
let them be required to marry whom they might. True; but matters 
are changing rapidly—were changing rapidly, in those last days of the 
old Grand-Ducal rule—in these respects. New ideas were, somehow 
or other, spreading themselves infectiously among the rising genera- 
tion. There were the elements of a new and changed moral sentiment 
in the air. 

In the olden time all would have gone smoothly enough. Nora 
would have married the man chosen for her by her parents without 
dreaming of remonstrating ; and in due course of time the man chosen 
by herself would have been her lover—her cavaliere servante. 

But new revolutionary ideas had reached that pitch that little Nora 
really thought that a pan of charcoal, with Meo’s arms around her, 
would be far preferable to marrying any other man in all the world 
save him. 


Cuapter III. 
“MUCH VIRTUE IN AN IF.” 


Sucu being the circumstances of the case, it seems strange, on the first 
blush of, the thing, that Signor Giuseppe Marini should not have 
replied to the representations of the young sculptor with a very much 
more decisive refusal than he did. 

The fact was, that matters had become in some respects changed 
from what they had been at the time when Nora had been first 
engaged, or as good as engaged, to the son of the fattore. One change 
that had taken place was in respect to the somewhat bettered position 
of the young sculptor. And this brings us to the explanation of that 
reference of Signor Marini to the possibility of Meo’s obtainmg some 
commission. 

“‘T won't promise to say ‘ Yes, even if you get the job, and are as 
successful with it as you promise yourself,” the druggist had said. 

Now, the “job” alluded to was this. 

One of the results of the social and moral stirring in the Italian 
atmosphere which has been spoken of, was a tendency to make poli- 
tical demonstrations out of the commemoration and glorification of 
those among the great ones of Italy’s palmy days the story of whose 
lives involved any element of opposition to the then dominant tyrannies 
in Church and State. Statues were voted and erected to this and the 
other great name in several of the cities of Italy. And the sculptors, 
at all events, doubted not that this was the real and true method of 
regenerating the country. ., 
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Among other schemes of this sort, one was set on foot in Florence 
for raising a statue to Galileo. It had been originated by a com- 
mittee of a very strongly-marked Liberal political colour. Some 
money had been collected, and it was understood that young Meo 
Varalla was engaged on a model, and that if, as was likely, he should 
succeed in pleasing the leading members of the committee, he would, 
in all probability, be selected for the execution of the work. But 
when matters had been in that position, several person began to bethink 
themselves that it was not well—perhaps even dangerous—to leave 
the putting-up of such a statue altogether in the hands of such 
thoroughgoing Radicals as those who formed the committee for the 
new Galileo memorial. Who knew what they might do—how they 
might compromise the country? It was a ticklish subject, Galileo... 
might, as one sees, easily be treated in such a manner as to involve an 
open insult to the Church! A scroll with “ Eppur si nuove,” on it ; 
an arm upraised in denunciation ; and, who knows, perhaps a three- 
cornered sacerdotal hat under the philosopher’s foot! A pretty sort 
of thing! And with that hot-headed, red-hot enthusiast, Varalla, at 
work on the model, you may swear it will be something of the sort ! 

There’s no objection to be made to a statue to Galileo. “Anzi !” 
Quite the reverse, if it is only done in a proper way; and the ‘best 
way will be just to take the thing out of these fellows’ hands. We 
can very easily put together a much larger sum of money than they 
have been able to collect. Let us start an opposition committee, and 
put up a statue ourselves. 

So an opposition committee sprang into existence, whose principal 
object was to ensure that the proposed Galileo memorial should be 
entrusted to an artist who could be depended on to treat the subject 
in a manner that would not be offensive to good churchmen.. And 
inasmuch as there is some subtle law of nature, which ordains that 
moderate order-loving politicians shall always be much more moneyed 
men than your enthusiastic idea-worshipping Radical, the opposition 
committee were soon able to advertise themselves as in command of a 
very much larger sum than that which the patrons of poor Meo 
Varalla had at their disposition. And thus it soon became pretty 
clear, that if anything were really to be accomplished in the way of 
erecting such a statue as had heen proposed, it must be done by a 
fusion of the two committees. If the Radical committee abandoned the 
matter, the other party, having so far attained their object, would let 
the matter go to sleep, and nothing would be done. If the Radicals 
still strove to act independently, their opponents would be certainly 
able to prevent them from obtaining a suflicient amount of subserip- 
tions ; and in that case, also, the probability would be that nothing 
would be done. It was obvious, in short, that a fusion was the only 
plan. But if this policy were adopted, Meo Varalla’s chance of ob- 
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taining the commission was very much lessened indeed. And it was 
such a chance for him!—his only chance, it seemed to him. And it 
would be the making of him! And he had got the idea in his mind, 
and in his mind’s eye. He knew that he should succeed, if only he 
could be allowed a fair trial. The work stood before him completed, 
in his dreams. It ousted even the vision of Dianora from some of his 
waking hours. The joy, the agony, the fever of creation was upon 
him! If only his Galileo could once fight its way into existence in 
the marble, he should be placed in a position in which he might fairly 
hope to win his Dianora for his own. 

The truth was, however, that he never would have had the ghost 
of a chance of winning her, whether he got the commission for the 
‘Galileo’ or not, had other matters remained altogether as they had 
been at the time when the match between Dianora and the son of the 
fattore had first been proposed. But matters were not in the 
same position; and circumstances had occurred which had the effect 
of leading Signor Giuseppe Marini to think that it might be as well 
not to reject the son-in-law who so eagerly begged for that position too 
utterly and finally. 

In fact, Signor Giuseppe Marini was not by a great deal so 
rich a man as he had been when the negotiation with the fattore 
had been opened. It was not so much that the business of the farmacia 
at the sign of ‘ The Seales’ had gradually fallen off of late years. This 
had been so, undeniably. There had come from “ perfidious Albion” 
a man with English education, English energy, and English capital, 
who had taught the Florentines to want drugs of a very different 
quality, and to be served in a very different way, from what had con- 
tented them in the good old time. Signor Giuseppe Marini at the 
sign of ‘The Scales’ was behind the times, and lost ground daily. 
But this was far from being the worst. Finding that the farmacia 
was bringing him little or nothing, Signor Marini had been induced 
to turn his attention to other things, in the hope of making up the 
deficiency. Speculation in mines was rife at that time in Tuscany. 
Very large fortunes had been made in one or two instances; and 
over a considerable extent of the hill-country of Tuscany indices of 
the presence of various minerals, especially copper, were not wanting. 
In an evil hour, Signor Marini had been induced to join one of 
ithe small associations which in those days were attempting a short-cut 
to fortune with little capital and no experience. The result had been 
losses very much heavier than any which the druggist had contem- 
plated as at all on the cards when he entered into the speculation. 

And, to make matters worse, Signor Giuseppe had shrunk from 
telling his wife any of these disastrous circumstances, which, as he 
well knew, would have been the same thing as taking his reverence 
the Canon Buti into his confidence. And that the druggist was very 
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unwilling to do. In a word, poor Signor Marini was the victim of 
all those terrible annoyances and difficulties which arise from living 
with the reputation of being a much richer man than one really is! 

And the consciousness of this led the druggist to modify his tone 
towards Signor Meo Varalla. It might well turn out that Signor 
Meo might not be so undesirable a son-in-law, after all—nay, it might 
turn out that he was the only son-in-law available, so far as the future 
had as yet disclosed itself; for it was very much to be feared that 
Signor Giovanni Berni might be disposed to ery off, when he came to 
discover the real state of the case. Signor Giuseppe was well aware 
that the state of his affairs and fortune would be very closely looked 
into by the fattore and his son. And he had not the least doubt 
that if such investigation led to any notable disappointment they 
would decline the hymeneai bargain, promptly and decisively, as they 
would decline to complete any other bargain under similar circum- 
stances ; whereas, on the other hand, this hot-headed romantic lad of 
a sculptor would jump for joy to take his girl without any assurance 
that he should ever get a sixpence with her. 

Still, it would not do to give his Nora to a beggar. And really, if 
Meo should fail in getting this important commission for the ‘ Galileo,’ 
there was but faint prospect of his being anything else. Let him get 
that, and make a great success of it, and the whole aspect of the case 
was entirely altered. It was not only that there would be an impor- 
tant sum to start with, but the young sculptor’s name would be up. 
Commissions would come in in plenty; and the trade of a sculptor 
who has plenty of such is by no means a bad one. It is likely to be 
a far more lucrative one than even that of the most successful painter ; 
for the latter can only, in these days at least, make money of the work 
of his own hands. He may conceive a hundred pictures; but if he 
could have orders for them all, his possibility of production is limited 
by the hours of slow patient toil which it is possible for him to devote 
to the putting of his thought on the canvas. It is not so with the 
sculptor. For him the mere drudgery of the work isdone by others— 
much more, indeed, than what can fairly be so termed is done for him. 
He conceives the work, puts his creation into the plastic clay, and 
meaner hands do all or nearly all the rest. 

Yes, if our friend Meo could get the commission for the ‘ Galileo,’ 
and make a success of it, it might do—better even, perhaps, than a 
marriage with the rich fattore’s son. 


Ir! Ay, if. All depended on that ‘if’ 
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CHapter LY. 
LOVERS’ VOWS. 


THE motives, then, which led Signor Marini to reply to the young 
sculptor’s arguments in favour of his suit in the doubtful manner 
that has been seen, are clear enough. But all the difficulties with 
which the druggist had to contend, and all the obstacles which opposed 
themselves to Meo’s hopes, have not yet been explained. 

Although the reasons which have been stated had led Signor Marini 
to doubt very seriously whether it might not be best, after all, to give 
his daughter to Meo Varalla, La Signora Dorotea and her reverend 
friend the Canon Buti had no such doubts at all. They had in no 
degree wavered in their opinion that the match with Simone Berni 
was in all respects a most desirable one, and that the notion of giving 
Nora to a beggarly sculptor was utterly absurd, and not to be thought 
of. Of the many difficulties that were eating the poor druggist’s 
heart out, and keeping him awake at night, and making him dread 
the moment when he should be called upon to manifest the state of 
his affairs to the shrewd and wealthy fattore, they knew nothing. 
Signor Marini had never found courage to tell any of these troubles 
to his wife. 

And then, on the other hand, La Signora Dorotea and the Canon had 
strong reasons for disliking the match with the sculptor, which Nora’s 
father did not share. He was simply anxious to make what he con- 
sidered the best—that is the richest—marriage he could for his girl. 
Her mother and the domestic Canon were also anxious that the best pos- 
sible alliance should be secured for the druggist’s heiress. They also 
were well inclined to consider that the richest husband was the best 
husband. And, knowing nothing of the difficulties there might be in 
the way of securing the fattore’s son, and utterly discrediting the 
idea that poor Meo’s art would ever lead him even to a comfortable 
competence, they thought it evident that there could be no comparison 
between the two suitors in that respect. 

But there were other motives, also, which rendered La Signora 
Dorotea and the Canon warm partisans of the one, and uncompromis- 
ing enemies of the other proposal. The Canon had himself been the 
proposer of the first, and had, in some sort, promised his friend the 
fattore a well-endowed and beautiful girl for a daughter-in-law. 
And this went forsomething. But it was not all! This troublesome 
sculptor was an out-and-out Liberal, infected with all the newfangled 
notions, which were then giving so much trouble in quiet sleepy 
Tuscany, and were threatening to giveso much more! To give the girl 
to him was wellnigh as bad as giving her over to perdition! Especially 
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with her romantic turn of mind, fancying herself in love too with the 
fellow, and ready to make all his hairbrained notions her own, there 
would be no chance that she might reclaim him! It would be 
all the other way! It would be a falling-off of her and whatever 
children she might have to the enemy and the foul fiend! The 
Canon Buti was a thorough churchman, and the Signora Dorotea 
was a devotee; and such an alliance was not to be thought of! 

What maggot Signor Giuseppe, poor man! could have got into his 
head, that he should latterly have appeared half inclined to prefer this 
Meo Varalla to such an exemplary young man as Simone Berni, they 
could not imagine! There was no knowing what stuff he got his 
head crammed with at the café, or who might get hold of him to 
earwig him! To think that he should have been weak enough to 
listen to a parcel of trash about artistic glory and fame, and the 
thousands of lire that a poor starving artist was going to gain, all out 
of his own brain! Misericordia! A likely story! 

One thing, however, was clear! Not even Signor Giuseppe, however 
much he may have been bitten by all such stuff and nonsense, could 
dream of accepting the artist as his son-in-law if he failed in obtaining 
this commission, which was to be the foundation of his fortunes. 
Failing that, he not only was, but was likely to remain, a beggar! 
If only it could be managed that he should not get the commission, it 
would be all safe ; and honest Simone Berni, who in thought, word, and 
deed always gave the Church her due, would walk over the course. 

Poor Meo little imagined that his love for Dianora would operate 
potently against his succeeding in that great object, on which all his 
future depended ! 

But in a Catholic country, with society constituted as it was— 
rather than is—in Italy, there is no saying where the limits to the 
influence which a priest can exert can be drawn. The mode in which 
that influence can be exerted is so secret, so much apart from all the 
ostensible circumstances that govern human affairs—and ‘at the same 
time the solidarity of churchmen is so perfect, the mutual help to be 
rendered to each other, in the attaining any object, is so thoroughly 
understood and acted on—that any man, let his line of life be what 
it may, is almost hopelessly weighted in the race who has the ill will 
and the ill word of the priest. 

Meo Varalla bid Signor Marini‘ good night,’ after those last sybilline 
utterances of the worthy druggist,’and left the café, while the old 
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summer moonlight, which gives to the shadows all the blackness of 
the shadows at noonday ! 

Now, on quitting the café of the ‘ Bottegone,’ Meo walked towards 
the Baptistry—in the opposite direction, that is, to that in which 
Signor Marini’s house was situated. But when he had reached the 
western side of the Baptistry he turned so as to walk round it, 
passed by the foot of Giotto’s tower, and in the broad moonlight all 
along the southern side of the cathedral, round the congeries of domed 
chapels which form the eastern end of the building ; and so, coming 
round again to the north side of the church, approached the druggist’s 
house. As he rounded the last towards the north of these chapels, he 
stopped within the shelter of a buttress, which cast a yet deeper 
shadow than that common to the whole northern side of the piazza, 
and looked up at an open window in the house opposite to him. 

All the windows in all the houses were open, for this was the hour for 
cooling the rooms with the fresh night-air, after shutting out the heated 
atmosphere during all the hours of the sun’s stay above the horizon. 

Evidently Meo’s coming had been waited for by the inhabitant of 
the chamber he was gazing at; for there was an immediate move- 
ment of the muslin curtains, which hung over the whole space of the 
window. They were cautiously and timidly held apart, just suf- 
ficiently to allow him to see a pale face framed in the opening between 
them. He clasped his hands together, raising them towards the 
vision, and then drawing them in, and forcing them on his own breast, 
executed a pantomime, which expressed, quite intelligibly to the eyes 
that were straining down to him through the deep shadow, the thought 
of the embrace thus figured. And there was doubtless some answering 
gesture not less significant: for Meo, with a look of rapture on his 
upturned face, gave a little spring forward, as if he would have cleared 
at a bound the distance that separated him from that form behind 
the curtain! 

Then there were movements of the muslin, that seemed to indicate 
that the person ensconced behind the curtain was carefully peeping, 
first up the piazza and then downit. ‘The moment was propitious; 
there was not a creature within sight, save Meo in the shadow of the 
opposite buttress. Quick from the corner of the window, scarcely visible 
as it descended along the dark wall of the house, descended a 
thread with a little something at the end of it. As soon as it was 
within reach from the ground, Meo, with an anxious glance in his 
turn, to assure himself that there was nobody on the piazza, darted 
across, seized a little black bag at the end of the thread, extracted from 
it a scrap of paper, and, quick as lightning, replaced it by another. 
The thread was again drawn up; and after one more exchange of 
ardent glances the prizes were carried off by the lovers, to be enjoyed 
in the nearest lamplight compatible with the needful privacy. 
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This is what Nora read: 


“ Treasure of my soul !” (it sounds a trifle ¢a//, perhaps, in our homely 
tongue, but “Tesoro dell anima mia” is pretty enough in the dolce 
vingua in which Nora read it,)—“ Treasure of my soul! — 

“What would I give to be where this happy bit of paper will be 
when you read it! What I am most anxious to tell you, my own darling, 
among all the things that I burn to whisper in that dainty little pink 
ear, is that I almost fancy that your father is becoming less hostile to 
our wishes. Heaven grant that Iam right in thinking so! He declares 
that he will not say ‘No,’ if I should get the commission for my 
‘Galileo.’” (It will be observed that this was not exactly what the 
druggist had said; but the lover’s sanguine eagerness had so in- 
terpreted it.) ‘‘ And if any trust is to be placed in what my friends 
on the committee tell me, I think I shall have it! And, inspired as I 
am by you know what, and you know who, my sweetest darling, I 
do think that if I have this chance I shall make a success! I confess 
that I like what I have done. And oh! what would I give to show 
it to you, and have your opinion and advice! But this, I suppose, is 
impossible! Perhaps, if you could get out with your father, it might 
not be impossible to persuade him to come to the studio, suggesting 
it, not beforehand, but on a sudden, when you are out. ‘Think of 
this, my own, own treasure ! 

“You are never absent from me in thought—never, never !—not 
even when my model is before me! 

“ Your own, own Mero!” 

What Meo read was this : 


“DEAREST AND BEST ! 


“T cannot tell you in what anxiety I live! No word is said to 
me on the subject. Even the old persecutions, and threats, and 
exhortations, have all ceased for some time past. But I am sure that 
bodes no good. I think they fear the possibility of papa’s relenting 
if you get the commission, and I am tormented with fear that 
something is going on with a view to frustrate this hope! Is it in any 
way possible that anybody here should have the means of influencing 
the decision on this subject? If so, for Heaven’s sake, my Meo, be 
prudent !—be wary !—be vigilant! Perhaps, being warned, you may 
be able to make any intrigues of the kind I dread of no avail. Meo, 
my beloved! your poor Nora’s life hangs on your finding the means of 
doing this! Adieu, my own! I have no fear of your beating down 
all opposition, if you are allowed a fair trial; it is the underhand 


intrigues to prevent your having it that I fear! God grant I may 
be over-anxious ! 


“Your own Nora!” 
Nora had scribbled these lines in her own room, by the light of the 
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gaslamp in the street, a few minutes only before she had conveyed 
them to her lover in the manner that has been described. And at the 
very time she was engaged in doing so, on the other side of the wall 
that separated her chamber from her mother’s saloncino, the secret 
web of the schemes she dreaded was being woven. 


CHarter VY. 
“ AMORE PACIFICO.” 


Ir Signor Marini’s habitual absence from his home had not the effect 
of condemning his wife to solitary evenings, it caused his daughter to 
pass many such. For Nora knew, as surely as if an unerring instinct 
had taught it to her, that her presence in her mother’s sitting-room— 
her saloncino, as it was called, to avoid the pretentiousness of calling 
it a salone—was not desired or desirable when the Rey. Canon Buti 
was spending the evening with the Signora Dorotea; and as this was 
the case nearly every evening, Nora passed many more hours in soli- 
tude than it was good for her to pass. Fortunately, Nora was, unlike 
the immense majority of her contemporaries, a reader. Her mother 
probably would have been much shocked had she known how much of 
her daughter’s time was thus spent. The possibility of such a thing 
never entered her head! She would doubtless have been more 
horrified still could she have known the nature of her daughter’s 
studies ; and her anger and dismay would not have been diminished if 
the further fact had been disclosed to her, that the pestilent young 
artist, who had been employed to teach her to draw because he could 
be hired cheaply, was in truth the main director of her daughter's 
studies, and that her books were mostly, if not entirely, of his recom- 
mending. Nor would it probably have reassured her at all, if it had 
been made clear to her that there was nothing among them all which 
the most careful of English mothers would have objected to sce 
in the hands of her girl. As it was, however, Nora pursued her 
studies among her books and her pencils, interfered with only of 
late by long hours of reverie, which made her solitude very welcome 
to her. 

In the saloncino, meanwhile, on that evening on which Nora wrote 
her little letter to Meo, the Signora Dorotea and the Signor Canonico 
were sitting side by side on a sofa at the back of the room, while a 
little table prepared for supper stood near the open window. There 
was one of those tall Etruscan-shaped lamps, still peculiar to Tuscany, 
standing with two out of its three wicks burning on the table; but 
the farther part of the room, where the two friends were sitting, was in 
deep shade. 

“T am a little uneasy, cara mia,” said the Canon, taking the lady's 
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fat little hand, and kindly patting it as he spoke, “‘ about one or two 
things that have dropped from Signor Giuseppe lately about Nora’s 
marriage. I don’t know what has come to Signor Giuseppe.” 

“Come to him! Poverino! what should come to him—except 
that he always hearkens to the last blockhead that has taken him by 
the buttonhole! Poor dear man! he was always like that, and 
always will be,” returned the lady. 

“ But, if we don’t mind what we are about, we shall have trouble in 
the matter. He is capable of giving the child to that vagabond after 
all,” said the priest. 

“0 Dio buono! Misericordia! A fellow without the price of a 
crust of bread to bless himself! It is not to be thought of,” said the 
lady, with much vehemence of tongue, but not with a sufficient amount 
of agitation to make her either raise her shoulders from the comfort- 
able nest they had hollowed for themselves in the cushions behind her, 
or withdraw her hand from the caressing action of her companion. 

“ Who is it that talks to him, do you think, down there?” said the 
Canon, indicating the shop beneath them bya glance towards the floor 
as he spoke. 

“What! in the farmacia? Che! It is not there that the harm 
isdone. That lad Pietro that you recommended is a very good boy ; 
and if anything had been said in the shop, I should have heard of it. 
Che! che! But it’s that blessed café! Who knows whom he sees 
or what he hears there ?” said Signora Dorotea. 

“Of course, as long as the fellow zs a beggar it is all safe enough. 
Signor Giuseppe won’t give his daughter to a beggar! But if the 
fellow gets this commission, he won't be a beggar any longer. What 
a piece of stupidity and ill-luck it is that the idea of the statue should 
have come into the pumpkin head of some fool! What need was there 
to trouble ourselves about a statue to Galileo! Such nonsense—and 
mischievous nonsense, too !” 

“Why, what can you expect, cavo, in such times as these! I think 
the world is coming to an end, for my part. And the girl, too! To 
think of a daughter of mine wanting to throw herself away on a 
beggarly artist! Jesu Maria!” 

“And my opinion is that she will have her way, too, if the fellow 
gets this unlucky commission. Ah! cara mia, Nora will never be 
what her mother was—and is—not if she were to live a thousand 
years!” said the Canon, with a tender look at the plump smooth face 
of the lady at his side. 

“Does it seem so to you?” returned the lady, with a gratified 
simper. ‘ But are not you one of those who will have to decide on 
the artist to be employed ?” she added, smilingly. 

“Tam one of the committee—one of the second committee, s’ in- 
tende, which was formed to prevent those Liberals from having the 
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thing all their own way. I made myself one on purpose to have an 
opportunity of watching over Nora’s welfare. And those other 
caraglia have no money among them, or very little. They cannot do 
the thing without us.” 

“Ebbene? Will it not be all right, then? You will give the job to 
somebody else. eco tutto !” said the lady. 

“Yes; but that may not be so easy. The greatest number of those 
who have taken the matter up on our side, and who form our com- 
mittee, care mainly for the thing in an artistic point of view. They 
want to make sure that the statue shall not be an indecency—an open 
insult to the Church. But if that is guarded against, they will think 
only of getting the best statue for their money.” 

“ And is there any likelihood of this blessed Varalla producing the 
best statue ?” asked the lady. 

“Well, I am not sure that he may not. It is said that he has a 
real talent. I am not nearly so certain as I should like to be that he 
may not produce the best statue. But I have very great hope that he 
will treat the subject in some manner that will effectually prevent our 
friends from accepting his work. He is sure to introduce some 
offensive allusion or other. The subject, between ourselves, lends 
itself so well to that sort of thing. In short, . . . See, cara, whether 
I am not always thinking of your interests, which, in truth, are dearer 
to me than anything else, as they ought to be. . . . I have found the 
means of having a mode of treating the matter suggested to him, 
which would infallibly exclude his model from all consideration on the 
part of the respectable committee. A suggestion from a quarter that 
he is sure not to suspect, and that, on the contrary, will have the 
greatest weight with him! His old master—the man in whose studio 
he worked before he took a studio of his own. It was a master- 
thought !—an inspiration! eco! This master of his, Biraggini, is 
a cousin of. . . well, never mind! . . . of a very particular friend of 
mine. And Biraggini has been given to understand that if this young 
scamp’s model is conceived in such-and-such a manner, the probability 
is that he himself may get the commission. Of course it is impossible 
that older men in the profession should like to see such a commission 
given to a lad young enough to be the son of any one of them. And 
Biraggini is a discreet man—a pious man, which unhappily very few 
of our artists are in these days! He is not likely to disregard a hint 
from . . . the person I have employed to speak to him ; and I think 
Signor Meo is not likely to disregard his advice; and if that be so, 
and all goes well, we are all right !” 

“Caro Virgilio!” (Virgilio was the Canon Buti’s name), “ what 
should I do without you! Truly you are our providence! Una vera 
benedizione di Dio! Would it be well, think you, that I should offer 
a light of seven candles at the altar of Our Blessed Lady in the chapel 
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of the Duomo, with the intention of obtaining the grace that good 
Signor Biraggini should get the commission ?” 

“Tt is, in any case, a pious thought, cara mia! Yes—I would 
make the offering you speak of. The favour of Our Blessed Lady can- 
not be otherwise than desirable!” said the Canon, with unctuous 
gravity. 

‘ Diamine!’ said the lady. 

The word—a very favourite one in a Tuscan mouth—is not an easily 
translatable one. The meaning is something to the effect of, “I 
should think so, indeed!” “Of course, there can be no doubt about 
that !” 

A few days after the date of this conversation between the Canon 
and Signora Dorotea, the druggist received a very businesslike letter 
from Signor Giovanni Berni, the fattore, saying that, as the time 
was now drawing near when it would be well to think of carrying into 
execution the scheme for an alliance between their children which 
had been projected, if it were to be carried out at all, he (the fattore) 
would, with Signor Marini’s permission, give instructions to his 
lawyer, the Signor Dottore Aguti, to wait on Signor Marini for the 
purpose of learning from him the particulars of the Signorina Dianora’s 
dote and expectations. 

This letter fell like a clap of thunder on the poor druggist. No 
possible proposal could be less welcome to him than that a lawyer 
should be sent to question him just then about his financial condition 
and the state of his affairs. He would have given much to avoid 
such an eaposé ; and he was very sure that if any such examination 
were instituted just at that moment, no marriage between his daughter 
and young Simone Berni would result from it. 

If he could manage to keep matters in suspense yet a little longer! 
If only he could manage to wait, and see the upshot of this affair of 
the commission for the ‘Galileo’! For Signor Marini’s mind, tossed 
from one difficulty to another, had, though not quite avowedly to him- 
self, in fact reached the conviction that, 7f Meo Varalla should get the 
commission, he could not do better than give his daughter to him. It 
is true he lived in no small fear of the Signora Dorotea and her reverend 
friend and counsellor. But what could he do? Which was the better 
—to have to confess to that terrible tribunal that he was a ruined 
man, or not very far from being such—or to assert his will and plea- 
sure to dispose of his daughter to the sculptor ? Then a part of the 
blame of this latter course might be cast on Nora herself. There 
would be the excuse, as far as it went, of the difficulty and disagree- 
ableness of compelling her to marry against her will. No doubt she 
was wilfully determined not to marry Signor Simone, and almost 
equally perversely minded to marry the sculptor. All that Signor 
Marini now admitted was, that he shrunk from forcibly constraining 
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her inclinations. He knew, indeed, that such an excuse would not be 
worth much in the eyes of the Signora Dorotea and the Canon; but 
it was much to have at least something to say. 

The consequence of these meditations on the part of Signor Marini 
was, that a certain increased degree of intercourse took place between 
the father and the daughter; and the result again of this was, that 
on one Saturday night, when (as had grown to be with the lovers 
their nightly custom) the thread with the little black bag at the end 
of it was let down from Dianora’s chamber-window, and was eagerly 
seized by the figure watching for it, springing out of the deep 
shadow of the cathedral buttress—the treasure of written scrap which 
it contained was read by Meo, with beating heart and glistening eyes, 
as follows: 

“Do not fail to be at the studio all the afternoon to-morrow, 
dearest! Iam to go out with papa, and I have some hope of getting 
him to go to the studio to see your model. You must not be dis- 
appointed, my own Meo, if we do not come; for I cannot promise. 
But I think you will feel sure that if we are disappointed, it will not 
have been the fault of your own, ever your own, 

“ Nora.” 


Cuarter VI. 


A VISIT TO THE STUDIO. 


_ Ir was not the custom of the Signora Dorotea to take her daughter 


with her to mass on a Sunday morning. Of course it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that Nora was constrained or permitted to 
neglect her religious duties; but . . . there are fitnesses of times, and 
places, and persons. It was not good for the Signora Dorotea—at 
least so she said, and said that her medical adviser said—to be very 
matutinal in her habits. And then ... an early morning mass! It 
is all over in twenty minutes! One sees nobody—at least nobody to 
speak of! The Signora Dorotea had, all her life, laid to heart the 
precept which bade her let her light shine before men. She liked 
also that it should shine before women, especially of that sort which 
frequents the fashionable church of the Santissimo Annunziata at the 
eleven-o’clock mass. And then there was a certain feeling at the 
bottom of the Signora Dorotea’s heart, which gave her the constant 
consciousness that a handsome well-preserved woman nearly approach- 
ing her fortieth year was apt not to shine before men so brightly as 
she might otherwise shine if she had a far more beautiful daughter of 
eighteen, or thereabouts, by her side. And then, again, it was in 
every point of view proper that young folks should be matutinal. An 
early mass in the Lady Chapel behind the choir of the neighbouring 
cathedral was in every respect the proper thing for Nora, as evidently 
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as the High Mass at the Annunziata at eleven was the proper thing 
for her lady mother. 

So Nora always went, accompanied by an old woman, who had lived 
with the Marini ever since she was born, to mass at the cathedral at 
7am. There were very few people in the vast church at that hour— 
only a dozen or so of greybearded gaffers, and as many old crones. 
Not much for one’s light to shine before! Nevertheless, it did so 
happen . . . the fact was, to tell the whole truth, that one day, when 
Meo had been speaking to Nora of Michael Angelo’s magnificent but 
unfinished work, the ‘ Pieta, at the back of the High Altar in the 
cathedral, little Nora—blushing scarlet in the most unaccountable 
manner as she spoke—told him that she knew that grand work better 
than any other piece of sculpture in all Florence, inasmuch as she 
passed before it every Sunday morning in going to mass in the Lady 
Chapel. 

“And,” said Nora, dropping her eyes to the ground, beneath their 
long lashes, “I see it in the best possible light when the morning sun 
is streaming in at the eastern windows; for old Lucia and I go to 
the seven-o’clock mass in the chapel of the Madonna every Sunday 
morning.” 

What there could have been in such a statement to call up so bright 
a blush in Nora’s cheeks it is hard to say. Certain it is, however, 
that her heart did beat in an unusual manner as she and old Lucia 
entered the church on the next Sunday morning, and undeniable that 
her eyes did for a minute or two—only for a minute or two—wander 
round the building in a manner that was not ‘usual with her; and 
down went the eyes, with a jerk, as one may say, and were glued to 
her prayer-book, and that same unaccountable blush came back again 
more violently than ever! The old priest who performed the mass 
must have been, Nora thought, in a great hurry for his breakfast, for 
it seemed to her that the service was shorter than it had ever been 
before. She kept her eyes constantly bent down towards her book all 
the time ; but anybody who could have seen the movements of them 
under the drooping lashes, would have fancied that their mistress was 
forgetting the direction in which the altar was, and mistaking for it 
the huge many-shafted column which stands at the entrance of the 
Lady Chapel ! 

And, in fact, as Nora and her attendant were quitting the church, 
just as they were passing by this same column, and while old Lucia 
was very deliberately helping herself to holy water, and turning to 
make a reverence to the altar, a hand came out from behind the 
pillar, and grasped the little hand—that somehow or other happened 
to be held out a little loosely from the side in that direction—in a 
manner that not only caused that brilliant blush to come over her 
again worse than ever, but sent the blood tingling through every vein 
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in her body in a way that made her feel, as she stepped across the 
Piazza del Duomo to her father’s door, as if she did not know whether 
she was standing on her feet or on her head. 

And thenceforward it had come to pass that every Sunday morning, 
unfailingly, the same hand had gone through the same performance 
at the same moment. 

And sometimes, latterly, it had happened that certain scraps of 
written paper had been exchanged during that regularly-returning 
hand-clasp. And on the Sunday morning of which we are now 
speaking, when Meo had carried off the treasure thus gained, he found 
the words written: “Be sure to be at the studio! I think we shall 
come.—Your own Nora.” 

How, when, and where Signor Marini went to mass, nobody ever 
asked, and his family never knew. But he was always at home, like 
a good domestic man, for the early family dinner, at which the Rev. 
Canon Buti was on the Sunday an almost invariable guest. And 
after dinner, on the occasion in question, the druggist signified that he 
was ready to perform his promise of going out with Nora. It wasa 
mere formal compliment to ask his wile if she would join them. The 
Signora Dorotea was not much given to walking; and very much 
preferred being left to a little quiet chat,and perhaps a game of cards, 
with the Canon. 

Signor Marini and his daughter, stepping out of the house on to 
the Piazza, turned naturally for their walk towards the Cascine. 
They thus crossed the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, and took the Via 
della Scala, which leads to the Porta & Prato. Now, Meo Varalla’s 
studio was in the Via della Scala. All which circumstances Nora had 
gone over and over again in her mind when planning her little 
scheme. 

“You said the other day, papa, that you should like to see Signor 
Varalla’s model for his statue of Galileo. Why should not we go and 
look at it now, as we are passing by ?” 

“Eh? Well, yes! I want to see it. It seems to me as if he is 
likely enough not to get the commission, after all. And if he don't, 
you know, it is of no use at all, you see, Nora! Of course not, eh? 
You understand that! But what’s the good of going on Sunday? 
He won't be there on a festa.” 

“T daresay he will be in his studio, papa—he is so industrious! 
And his heart must be so full of his model. At all events we can but 
try, as we pass by.” 

And so Nora got her father to tap with his stick at the bell-less 
yellow door, on which was written, in black ink, “Studio di Barto- 
lommeo Varalla.” 

A sculptor’s studio is not so picturesque a place—if one may say 
so without a platitude—as that of a painter. There are none of the 
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quaint odds-and-ends of colour-making objects—bits of tapestry 
fragments of rich ancient stufis, specimens of antique weapons and 
armour, a piece or two of old-world furniture, one or two articles of 
harmoniously-coloured porcelain or Venice glass, and the like—which 
so frequently make the confusion of a painter's studio so picturesquely 
suggestive. 

A few blocks of marble in the rough; a number of doubtless very 
artistic but not very pleasing-looking casts of limbs and hands and 
feet hanging up on nails in the wall; some sloppy-looking red earthen- 
ware basins full of muddy water; a few lumps of yellow sticky clay, 
two or three models in progress, looking ghastly under the towels and 
cloths with which they are covered to keep them moist, or hidden 
beneath huge cylindrical cases made of paper and wire :—all these 
objects make up a furnishing for the work-place of the sculptor much 
less attractive to the visitor than that which surrounds the student of 
the sister art. 

A sculptor’s studio generally consists of a suite of rooms. In those 
nearer to the entrance his workmen complete the translating of the 
master's thought into marble. In the last room, reached after the 
others have been passed through, is the artist’s sanctum. There the 
clay grows into form in obedience to his conception ; and the model is 
elaborated, to which only such visitors are admitted as the artist 
delights to honour, or deems capable of appreciating his work. 

Signor Marini and his daughter were not kept long at Meo’s door, 
as may be imagined. This visit was a great point for Meo. In the 
first place, there was the infinite delight, the delight of the artist as 
well as that of the man, in showing his work—the work of which he 
was proud, and of which he knew that she would be proud—to the 
girl he loved. But it was very important to him that Signor Marini 
should have come to visit his studio. He knew very well that mere 
artistic interest in his model would not have brought the druggist to 
his studio, Nor did he expect to gather from the opinion of Signor 
Marini any useful hint as to the probability of his work being accepted 
by the committee. But that Nora’s father should have thought it 
worth his while to come to his studio, and to have brought his 
daughter with him, was a proof that the druggist was at least con- 
templating the possibility that the success of the work might be 
important to her and to himself. 

He drew up the covering, which hung from a little pulley fixed in 
the ceiling over the model, and stepped back to watch the effect it 
should produce on Dianora. 

At the first sight of it she turned perfectly pale, and then flushed 
all over her face and forehead. She clasped her hands together, and 
remained for some minutes quite speechless. 

“Oh, papa,” she cried at last—with a catching breath and a heaving 
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bosom, as she put out her hand to take her father’s—“ is it not grand ? 
Is it not a noble statue? They cannot refuse it!” 

Meo stole up to her side, and got her other hand. The acceptance 
of his statue by the committee could give him, at all events for the 
moment, no such delight as he felt at reading in Nora’s face, unmis- 
takably, the effect his work produced on her. 

“ Yes—it is doubtless a fine statue. I make you my compliments 
on it, Signor Meo. I really think that it is a very fine statue,” said 
the druggist, with all his eyes on the statue; while Meo was all but 
kneeling on the other side of Nora, and covering her hand with 
kisses. 

“T think the presentation of the man, as I see it in my imagination, 
is what it ought to be. I do not know if I have been able to embody 
my thought. I have tried hard, and have done my best,” said Meo. 

“Tt moves me more than any statue I ever saw. If it is possible 
for a face to express all that would be in the mind of such a man, 
when looking up to heaven, you have made that face express it, 
Signor Meo.” 

“Ah, Nora! come what will, nothing can rob me of the reward for 
all my toil, which you have now given me,” cried Meo, rapturously, 
and absolutely forgetting the presence of Signor Marini. 

“ But what the committee may say to it we cannot tell,” remarked 
the druggist, in a rapture-dispelling tone. 

“Alas! no! And.... have you heard, Signor Marini?... the 
committee have received an offer to execute the statue for nothing. 
It is very hard! My own old master too!—to think that he should 
be so anxious to keep me down! I cannot tell you how that has hurt 
me. It has cut me to the heart. They know that I cannot afford to 
execute the statue for nothing.” 

“When is the decision to be made known ?” asked Marini. 

“Very soon—in a day or two. It was decided last night that it 
should be left to the judgment of one single person,” said Meo. 

“Q Dio! Who—who is it?” exclaimed Nora, turning very pale. 

“A true artist, and a real judge,” replied Meo. “It is Signor 
Bracciale of Rome. He is very old now, and it is long since he has 
worked ; but for many years he was allowed to be the first sculptor in 
Italy. He happens to be coming here; and when the committee 
heard it, they resolved to settle all disputes by leaving the decision to 
him, and taking as definitive his opinion.” 

“But that is good news, Signor Meo, is it not? If he is a real 
and great artist, we are safe,” said Nora, forgetting in her emotion all 
that the use of the plural pronoun implied. 

“T hope that it is good news for me,” Meo said aloud ; adding, in a 
whisper in her ear, “Is it good news for you, too, dearest darling ? 
Certainly,” he went on aloud, “Signor Bracciale can have no prejudice 
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against me. I must think that if my statue deserves to be accepted 
it will be accepted.” 

“Then I am sure that it will be accepted—sure of it! But if 
Signor Bracciale has no prejudice against you, Signor Meo, he may 
have a prejudice in favour of Signor Biraggini! Oh, is it not too 
bad—is it not base of Signor Biraggini, papa ?” said Nora, panting 
with eagerness and emotion. 

. Well, of course everybody thinks first of himself, cara mia! Che 
vuot? Naturally, Biraggini does not wish to be cut out,” anid the 
druggist. 

“But he will be cut out!—and it will serve him right! I hate 
him! You have no reason for thinking, Signor Meo—have you ?— 
that this Signor Bracciale is prejudiced in favour of that odious man ?” 
said Nora, looking into her lover’s face with eager eyes. } 

“T suppose they must have been friends. Signor Biraggini is only 
a few years younger than Bracciale; they must have known each 
other ; and Biraggini has a great name. But everybody speaks very 
highly of Signor Bracciale: they say that he is before all else an 
artist, and thoroughly a galantuomo. They tell me that if he thinks 
my statue worthy of acceptance, nothing will prevent his saying so,” 
said Meo. 

“ And his decision is to be final ?” 

“So it was resolved last night.” 

“ And: he is to be here very soon ?” 

“He arrives from Rome to-morrow. The day after to-morrow, in 
all probability, all will be decided,” said Meo, wistfully. 

“Well, my opinion is that it is a good statue,” said the druggist 
again. “I hope you may be successful, Signor Meo. And if you 
are,” he added—with a significant look, as he gave the young artist 
his hand, preparatory to quitting the studio— why, we will have 
another talk upon that matter you were speaking of at the ‘ Bottegone’ 
the other night.” 


Cuarter VII. 
BETWEEN DINNER AND SIESTA. 


No came of cards was played in the Signora Dorotea’s salottino on the 
second-floor over the Farmacio alle libra on that Sunday afternoon, 
for the time was occupied by the druggist’s wife and her reverend 
friend and counsellor in more interesting conversation. 

As soon as Nora and her father had left the house, the Canon, 
taking a seat on the little sofa by the lady’s side, entered at once upon 
the subject the discussion of which he had waited that moment to begin. 

“T have something to tell you, cara mia, which I don’t above half 
like. Signor Giuseppe has written to Berni’s lawyer, in reply to an 
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invitation from the latter to come to a definitive arrangement respect- 
ing Nora’s marriage, putting him off in a manner which makes me 
very strongly suspect that he has other ideas in his head. He and 
Nora have had more talk together lately than quite pleases me ; and, 
if we don’t mind what we are about, he will give the girl to that 
sculptor after all !—that is, supposing him to get the commission for 
the ‘ Galileo.” 

“O poverino! what fly can have bitten him, to put such an ab- 
surdity into his poor head? But then that animal of a Meo won't 
get the commission—that’s one comfort! Bah! I’ve no patience with 
such folly !” said the lady, very inclined to be cross at being bothered 
just at that moment by talk on an unpleasant subject, instead of 
having her usual game of cards. 

“ But that is just the point on which I was going to speak, cara 
mia! I don’t feel at all sure that he will not get the commission— 
that’s the mischief of it. A plague on the statue to Galileo—a statue 
to a fellow who at the best was a heretic! Misericordia! what times 
we live in!” 

“But I thought, caro, that you had arranged matters so that the 
statue, at all events, would not be done by him ?” said the Signora 
Dorotea, with a strong faith in the omnipotence of her ecclesiastical 
friend. 

“T have done all that was possible. The committee are as head- 
strong as mules! I have got them an offer to have the statue made 
for nothing, and—would you believe such stupidity !—they make an 
objection to the trouble there would be in returning all the subscrip- 
tions! And now, last night, despite all that I and one or two friends 
could say against it, they have come to a determination to leave the 
decision of the matter absolutely to a Signor Bracciale, who is expected 
here from Rome to-morrow.” 

“Santa Maria! And who is this Signor Bracciale, pray ?” asked 
the lady, opening wide her large black eyes. 

“ Bracciale is himself a sculptor, who has lived most of his life at 
Rome. He is quite an old man, who has for some time past given up 
work himself; but some years ago he had the reputation of being the 
first sculptor in Italy.” 

“ And they have determined to do just what he tells them in the 
matter? Misericordia! what stupid things men are!” exclaimed 
Signora Dorotea, lifting her hands, eyes, and shoulders. 

“Stupid enough! However, that is what they have resolved to 
do,” returned the Canon. 

* And what will this forestiere from Rome tell them ?” 

“ Aye, that is the question.” 


“ But, Signor Canonico, you always know what everybody is likely 
to say or to do.” 
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“Not always. I had never thought, for instance, that Signor 
Giuseppe would have dreamed of listening to this pestilent fellow as 
a suitor for his daughter !”’ 

“ Ah, Giuseppe, povera anima! Certainly, there’s no counting on 
what folly he may take into his head. But as to this Signor Bra— 
Brac—this Roman man ?” 

“ Well, I am not without hope. IfI could see the Signor Varalla’s 
model—if I knew how he had treated the subject—I’should be better 
able to form an opinion. Signor Bracciale has always been a religious 
man—has always stood well with the Church . . . and at Rome, you 
know. If the model has anything offensive to the Church in the way 
it is treated, we may depend on Bracciale to condemn it, let its other 
merits be what they may. That is our best chance !” 

“But is there no way of—of—giving Signor Bracciale a hint—you 
know? A foreigner! What does he know? Of course it is necessary 
that he should be made to understand who is who, and what is what, 
here in Florence.” 

“Lasci fare a me! Leave me alone to think of all that. Of 
course, I shall take care that proper representations are made to him. 
But, you see, the man is a sculptor. These artists are the devil! 
They are so apt to think that their art is the most important thing in 
the world. If there is nothing to be said against Varalla’s statue on 
the score of religion, and if he thinks it otherwise good, I am very 
much afraid he may speak in favour of it. Biraggini was an old 
friend of his—that is one point in our favour. And I shall take care 
that it is well represented to him what a slap in the face he will be 
giving him, if he decides in favour of this upstart’s work !” 

“ Bravo, caro mio! An old man is surely not likely to prefer a 
boy’s work to that of an old friend of his own, and of his own time,” 
said the Signora Dorotea, shrewdly. 

“T should hope not; but I don’t know. Signor Bracciale is said 
to be a very popular man with the young artists in Rome—a patron 
of rising talent, and all that sort of nonsense. But he will be severe 
as to the meaning and tendency of the statue — that is our best 
hope.” 

“And you say it is likely enough that this impious fellow should 
have put some wicked meaning into his statue, eh ?” 

“ Well, yes; I think it very likely, most likely, that he has treated 
it in some way that would be justly offensive to good churchmen. 
If he has only taken any of the hints, as to the conception of the 
subject, which I took care to have suggested to him, we are safe 
enough.” 

“ Ahi, me! what a troublesome world it is! And what a thing it 
is for a poor woman to have a husband with so poor a head as that 


poverino Giuseppe! What in the world should I do, caro, without 
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your friendship ?” sighed the Signora Dorotea, with a languishing look 
at the portly Canon by her side. 

“You know, cara, that your interests are mine. I only hope that 
I may be able to bring this matter to a favourable ending. But I 
confess I am not easy about it,” replied the Canon. 

“ And when is this Signor—what is his name ?—this Romano, to 
see the model Meo Varalla has made ?” 

“Probably on Tuesday. Signor Varalla has been informed by the 
committee—by our committee, that is—that if they should be so 
advised by Signor Bracciale, they will make no further opposition to 
entrusting the work to him. I wish I could see the model the man 
has made—I should know better what to think about it then,” added 
the Canon, after a pause. 

“And you really think, that if the young fellow gets the commission 
Signor Giuseppe will be fool enough to give our daughter to him?” 
said Signora Dorotea, pressing her lips, and nodding her head up and 
down. 

“Tam very much afraid so.” 

“Ahi, me! Such folly makes me sick. I wish all the statues and 
all the sculptors were at the bottom of the Red Sea, for my part !” 

“ Cara mio!” returned the Canon Buti, taking her fat little hand, 
and patting it between both his, “there would be small harm done 
if they were so. But don’t vex yourself till you get a nervous attack, 
my poor friend. Let us hope for the best.” 

And then, to avoid the chance of a nervous attack, the lady arranged 
herself comfortably in her corner of the sofa, and soon fell into a com- 
fortable after-dinner doze, while the Canon very shortly afterwards 
imitated her example in his corner of the sofa. 

Some hours later, when the farmacia was closed for the night, and 
the druggist’s family had gone to their chambers, the thread with the 
little bag at the end of it came quivering down from Nora’s window ; 
a figure started out from the shade of the buttress on the other side of 
the way, and quickly taking from the little receptacle the paper it 
contained, replaced it by another, which the watcher above lost no 
time in possessing herself of. 

Tn it she read as follows :— 

“Tt has been settled, my own best and dearest! that the Signor 
Professor Bracciale is to come to the studio on Tuesday. Think of 
the hours of anxiety till then! If he approves, all will, I trust, go 
well; if he frowns, all will be lost. Pray for me, my sweet Nora! 
I know that these hours will be terrible to you, too, my own onc! 
Would it be possible . . . See now! Tuesday is a festa. Would it 
be possible, do you think, to induce your father to come with you to 
the studio at the hour when the Professor will be there? It would be 
all the more terrible, it is true, if the Professor's opinion is against 
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me. But if he praises—don’t think me too conceited, my treasure ;_ 
I speak to you as to my own soul—/f he praises, it may have an effect 
on your father favourable to our wishes. May God in heaven grant it! 
The Professor will be at the studio at three o'clock. If you could be 
there a little before. . . —Your own Mzo.” 


Cuarrer VIII. 
THE DECISION. 


Tue state of anxiety in which Nora and Meo passed the hours that 
intervened between that Sunday night and the Tuesday afternoon fol- 
lowing may be readily imagined. Nora had within the last week or 
two been more with her father, as the Rev. Canon Buti had remarked, 
than had been usual in the druggist’s family. And this intercourse, 
though nothing positive had passed between her father and herself on 
the subject, had led Nora to feel tolerably sure that her father would ° 
make no further opposition to her marriage with the sculptor, if he 
should be successful in obtaining the commission for the ‘Galileo.’ For 
Nora, therefore, everything depended on the issue of the judgment to 
be pronounced on the Tuesday. 

For Meo the decision would involve, as far as it was possible to see 
into the future, the “ To be or not to be” of his whole career and life. 
His love and his artistic success were equally at stake. 

Signor Giuseppe also had, on his part, become not a little interested 
in the upshot of the Roman sculptor’s opinion. It was important to 
him to avoid that examination into his affairs which would necessarily 
result from his professing any longer to entertain the notion of an 
alliance between his daughter and the son of fattore Berni. Nobody 
knew better than the old druggist that when the affairs of a trader 
and speculator have gone somewhat to the bad, the best chance for 
the restoration of them, if there be any such chance, must lie in the 
concealment of the fact that there is anything amiss with them. Then, 
putting aside such considerations, it would have been extremely dis- 
agreeable to him to have to avow to his wife and to the Canon Buti— 
(in his thoughts upon the subject, he assumed, as the most natural fact 
in the world, that to tell anything to one of these persons was to tell 
it to both)—that he was, at all events for the present, unable to provide 
such a dowry for his daughter as the Bernis had been led to expect, 
and would insist upon. It was far better and easier to assume the 
sie volo sic jubeo of domestic autocracy, and say that it was his will 
and pleasure to marry his daughter to Meo Varalla, the successful 
sculptor. And Meo, as he very well knew, would be overjoyed to 
take her without any further expectations than such as might arise 
from the contingencies of her father’s ability and goodwill. Signor 
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Giuseppe found himself in a position of difficulty and embarrassment, 
and the easiest, directest, and most satisfactory way out of it would be 
a marriage between Nora and Meo. 

La Signora Dorotea and her friend and coadjutor the Canon were 
also, as has partly been seen by the conversation between them re- 
corded in the last chapter, not a little anxious on the same subject. 
It had become pretty clear to them, also, that the druggist was coming 
to the determination to give Nora to Signor Varalla, if, by the obtain- 
ing of this important commission, he should be placed fairly on the 
way of success in his profession. And this was on many accounts 
very distasteful both to the lady and her reverend friend. La Signora 
Dorotea very strongly objected to the artist, because he was an artist, 
and—what was nearly the same thing—a liberal; and, most of all, 
a poor artist. She objected very strongly also, because she had 
objected—because she had said that no such marriage should be. 
Finally, she very much objected because the Rey. Canon Buti did not 
approve it. 

The Canon for his part, besides these reasons, which he shared with 
Signora Dorotea, had others of his own. The proposed match with 
the Bernis was of his projecting. He had promised young Simone 
Berni a rich wife. He was anxious to please the fattore, and to stand 
in the light of a benefactor to him, for reasons of his own. And it 
was excessively disagreeable to him that all these plans and purposes 
should be brought to nought by the silly love-fancies of a disobedient 
girl. He had accordingly done everything in his power to secure the 
result he desired. It had been duly whispered in the ear of Signor 
Bracciale that this Varalla was a mauvais suje-—the last man to 
whom a work, in which the interests of religion and of the Church 
might be compromised, ought to be entrusted; that all the right- 
thinking part of the community were averse to his being chosen for 
the work; that the Signor Professor Biraggini was willing to under- 
take it for the mere honour of the thing; and that, though it was 
true he had not yet made any model, it would be quite safe to leave 
the work in such hands as his. To all which old Signor Bracciale 
had listened, nodding his head gravely as he did so. But the only 
word that could be got from him was, ‘‘ We must see what the young 
man has done !” 

Signor Giuseppe Marini had become so much interested in the issue 
of the matter himself, that Nora had found no great difficulty, inas- 
much as the Tuesday was a festa, in persuading her father to take 
her that afternoon, as Meo had suggested, to the studio in the Via 
della Scala. When the time came for starting on the expedition, she 
felt desperately afraid of it, and almost repented having undertaken it. 
What—what should she do if the verdict were an adverse one? It 
was not to be expected that the judge would in that case forthwith 
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and openly speak his condemnation. But Nora felt sure that she 
should know, without any spoken word, what his spoken opinion would 
be. But Meo wished her to be there—expected her. And, since it 
was in her power to do as he wished her, she would not for worlds 
shrink from the ordeal. 

Accordingly, at a little before three, Signor Giuseppe and Nora 
knocked at the door of the studio. They found the artist alone. 
Being a festa, there were no workmen in the outer rooms. Meo 
opened the door to his visitors himself. He was in a state of feverish 
agitation and restlessness pitiable to see. There was the model in his 
little sanctum on its pedestal, with an extemporised background of 
green baize stretched behind it. The huge paper-blinds, with which 
the little room was furnished after the fashion of such places, had 
been arranged in such a manner as to throw the lights and shades in 
the most favourable manner, according to the artist’s conception of his 
work. Again and again he kept turning the statue on its movable 
pedestal, and modifying the arrangement of the light a little this way 
and a little that. Then he would sit down on the little old well-worn 
sofa before it, and then in the next instant jump up to rearrange the 
position with reference to the light. 

“Well, my opinion is that it is a good statue!” said the druggist 
sententiously, as he stood with his hands behind his back gazing 
at it. 

“Good! It is glorious!—it is sublime! If the man is not blind, 
he must admire it. He must see that it is one of the finest modern 
works he has ever seen. It must be successful!” cried Nora, 
enthusiastically. 

“T think it seems to satisfy me less than it did. I see faults in it 
I did not see before—things that I know I could improve,” said poor 
Meo, nervously. 

“Where shall we go when he comes, Signor Meo?” said Nora. 
“T don’t think I can bear being here to watch his face as he examines 
it. Icould not stand it. Besides, perhaps he would not like it. 
He would feel a sort of soggezzione.” 

“When he knocks at the door you can go in here, if Signor 
Giuseppe will excuse having to wait in sucha corner. See—there is a 
large window-recess, which would never have been there if this had 
been built for a studio, and which I have shut out by my green 
curtain. You will hear what he says, though I don’t suppose he'll 
say much, and you can come out as soon as he is gone. He won't be 
long, I take it.” 

And then, after a minute or two more, a knock was heard at the 
door. The Professor was very punctual to his appointment. Meo’s 
heart gave a great bound, and he turned as pale as a sheet as the 
knock made them all jump. Nora and he interchanged one look—a 
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bright and reassuring one on Nora’s part—and one close and strong 
grasp of the hand; and then the druggist and his daughter stepped 
behind the green baize screen. 

It was a great relief to Meo to find, on opening the door, that the 
Professor had had the delicacy of feeling to come alone. He bowed to 
him, and attempted to say a few words; but the sounds died upon his 
lips, and he led his visitor in silence to the inner room, and with a 
simple gesture of his hand towards the model stepped back, to leave his 
judge free to move round the statue in every direction. 

The watchfulness of Meo’s eye, as it scanned the old sculptor’s face, 
may be imagined. But he could read nothing there. He could only 
mark that the old man kept his lips firmly pressed together. He 
stood before the statue with his back and shoulders bent forwards, his 
chin a little raised, and his forehead contracted into vertical wrinkles 
by the intentness of his gaze. He said no word; but when Meo was 
about to turn the statue on its pedestal, he arrested him by putting 
his hand on his sleeve, indicating his wish that the pose should not be 
altered. 

And this continued for several minutes in profound silence, till it 
seemed to both the beating hearts in front of the screen and behind it 
that they could endure no more. 

At last the Professor suddenly put out his hand, and grasped 
that of the young sculptor. 

“ Figlio mio! I congratulate you!” he said. “It is a noble statue. 
At your age I had never done anything half so good.” 

“Oh, Signor Professore!... You think, then, that I may hope 
that it will be accepted by the committee ?” 

“ Diamine! Accepted! If they are not both blind and mad, they 
will jump at it. Where, I should like to know, are they going to get 
anything half as good? The conception is thoroughly poetic, and the 
execution admirable.” 

“ Signor Professore, you are breathing life into me!” said poor Meo, 
with the tears in his eyes, as his colour went and came. “ And you 
do not see anything in it that—anything that can offend. . . certain 
susceptibilities . . .” 

“No! Davvero! Ah, I forgot, in looking at the statue. Yes, 
they told me that your work would probably be conceived in an 
offensive spirit. Che! All stuff and nonsense! Our Holy Father 
might approve that model . . . would approve it with all his heart, 
I know, if he could see it.” 

Just at that moment the old Professor was startled, and a sudden 
flush of blood rushed all over Meo’s face; for from behind the green 
baize screen at the back of the statue a sudden sharp cry was heard, 
and then violent hysteric laughter mixed with alternations of sobbing. 
And then in the next moment the head of Signor Giuseppe was 
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pushed out, with an entreaty for a glass of water, and an open window 
for his daughter ! 

Meo dashed in behind the screen, and, bringing out the half- 
unconscious form of Nora, placed her on the little sofa, while the old 
Professor looked on in speechless astonishment. 

Of course it became necessary to tell him the whole state of the 
ease. And when he understood that his words had been the cause of 
throwing his unseen hearer into the condition of agitation in which he 
saw her, and why, the old man united his cares to theirs to restore 
her; and then, when this had been accomplished, had the great 
pleasure of repeating all he said in praise of Meo’s workmanship to a 
listener whose eyes repaid him for every word he said, and of finding 
that his honest verdict had assured to the young sculptor not only a 
career—but a wife! 

And so Meo Varalla’s first commission and first love were won ! 











Through the Parks. 


—-— 


lr cannot be said that we are a very grateful people to our kings— 
to such of them, that is, as have claims on our gratitude. Richard 
the Third, when he was yet but a young prince, flying his hawks 
over his manor at what is now called Notting Hill (an estate which 
fell to him on the attainder of its old possessor, De Vere, Earl of 
Oxford), had a great love for the drama. He was the first prince of 
the blood royal of England that ever formed a company of comedians 
in his pay, and we all know in what sort of light this Richard is 
represented on the stage of which he was such a noble patron. Again, 
take Charles the First. Before his time Hyde Park was a royal 
inclosure. It was a sacred possession of the crown, into which no 
man dared venture who cared to continue to wear his ears. By 
special permission of sacred majesty an English nobleman or a foreign 
ambassador might be allowed to kill a buck there, but if a commoner 
man only ventured to look over the wall he ran great risk of paying 
for it in Newgate. Charles the First, one bright May-day threw open 
Hyde Park to the people. The people cut off his head, and made 
May-day a Hyde Park festival on many recurring anniversaries. 
They who were present, enjoyed the glory of it; all who were absent 
envied them, and few had a thought to spend upon the king. 

The popular history of Hyde Park really dates from the time when 
unlucky Charles made a gift of the place to his people. Previous to 
that circumstance the locality belongs to history of another sort. 
Druids once sang ‘ Derry Down ’—a phrase said to be druidical—in its 
groves, and nightingales once made its evening foliage melodious. 
Jt would be impossible for the one or for the other to exist there now. 
For our own parts, we would rather hear the nightingales than see 
the Druids, but it would not be for long. London boys would soon 
silence the birds; and the Metropolitan police woutd probably take 
the Druids by the beard, and “run ’em in.” Then, does it ever occur 
to the equestrians in the Row, or to those who charioteer it around the 
drive, or to the modest pedestrian who looks on at both as a part of 
the London Summer Exhibition, that through the parks once ran tha 
ancient British or Roman road which began at Chester and ended at 
Dover? We all know till lately where it crossed the Thames, namely 
at Stangate, opposite Horseferry Road. We can only fancy what the 
wayfarers looked like. We may be sure that they did not in the least 
resemble any of the groups or individuals who now lounge in or hurry 
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through the parks in these later days. The land passed from Briton 
to Saxon, from Saxon to Norman. William the ‘Conquistor’ gave 
much of it, in which the present parks were included, to the Abbey of 
Westminster. The ecclesiastical lords made the most of that part of 
the gift which comprised the manor of Eia (thence, Hythe and Hyde) ; 
they enclosed it, but did not keep it solely for purposes of venison, 
although on questions of game they were excessively jealous. They 
recognised the salubrity of the place, and sent not only sick and 
convalescent monks but nobles and rich merchants to recover their 
digestions, by drinking the waters of springs which flow now as 
copiously as ever. The leper house, on the site of which stands 
Knightsbridge Chapel, abutting on Hyde Park, was a sanatorium for 
patients so dreadfully afflicted. In other respects, the place was 
strictly private. There were no steel traps or spring guns, but 
intruders were kept off by equally efficacious means. It was a 
preserve, to break into which was almost a capital crime. Ultimately 
the Reformation dispossessed the ecclesiastics, and the land passed into 
the hands of the crown. Henry the Eighth had no scruples. From 
St. James’s up to Highgate and Hampstead, all (saving a few paths) 
was made hunting-ground for the king and his friends, native and 
foreign. ‘The enclosed places were as sacred as the king’s private 
chamber, and no man, without special permission, or in course of 
rendering some duty to the king, could pass through the gate of the 
park any more than he dared step over the threshold of the royal 
sleeping-chamber, without warrant. Gradually, however, the exclusive 
sacredness of the place passed away. St. James’s was yet for the 
most part a palace garden, when Hyde Park was the convenient stage 
on which hot-headed young gallants and love-stricken court pages 
privately fought for nothing or their mistresses. People began to 
murmur at not being allowed to even look into that for the main- 
tenance of which they paid pretty dearly. Then permissions were 
given to persons of quality to shoot a buck or to take the air. Men 
of lesser note subsequently gained admission; and at last, but not 
altogether without restriction, Charles the First opened the park, and 
invited the citizens to enter. From this point begins, as we have said, 
the popular history of Hyde Park. 

Let us turn here, for a moment, to the other Park of St. James, 
including the Green, or Little St. James’s, Park. All this was enclosed 
by Henry the Eighth. Queen Elizabeth loved to walk in it. One of 
her appearances there is little known, but it is worth the telling, as it 
also illustrates her love for art. In 1561 one Vergetius was com- 
missioned by the queen to procure objects of art for her abroad, which 
Throckmorton, her envoy in Paris, forwarded to her. In the above 
year the envoy sent by the hands of a Mr. Sommers “ the images of the 
twelve emperors.” These were alleged to be medals of great antiquity 
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Throckmorton however, informed Elizabeth that he had employed 
expert Italians to look into this matter, and they suspected the medals 
“to be counterfeit.” Such as they were, their price was “six hundred 
crowns of the sun,’—to be delivered in good condition within two 
months. By the same messenger Throckmorton informed Cecil that 
an experienced person had assured him that the medals were made of 
common copper and cunningly gilt. 

Sommers, having delivered his despatches to Cecil, exhibited the 
images of the Cesars. Cautious Cecil merely observed that “he 
liked them very well, but was not skilful of their antiquity ;” he would 
refer the question, he said, “to some cunning body,” but “would not 
yet believe that it was aes Corinthium.” He had seen such works of 
ancient art, in gold, silver, and brass, but not in such metal as this. 
He thought, moreover, that 600 crowns would be far too high a price 
to expect the queen to disburse for them. 

The loyal Sommers, anxious that Elizabeth should not be suspected 
of meanness, suggested that Cecil should invent any excuse for re- 
turning them rather than let Vergetius suppose “that the Queen 
would stick for 600 crowns to have such a thing of price.” 

Thereupon Cecil took Sommers to the Park at St. James’s, where 
he knew the queen was walking; and there the messenger, with the 
box of “images” under his cloak, was presented to Elizabeth, who 
gave him her hand to kiss, asked how Lady Throckmorton “could 
away with France?” glanced at his despatches, said she would read 
them in her chamber ; and then, perceiving that Sommers had some- 
thing under his cloak, ended with a “ What have ye there ?” 

Sommers informed her; but when he named the price she pro- 
tested with a “‘ Marry!” that she had the same set already in silver, 
but she bade him, as it was growing late, to bring them for inspection 
on the morrow. Accordingly, Sommers attended on her at the 
palace, and she laughed at seeing them so daintily handled, all 
curiously arranged in a gilt box, “in the holes made for that purpose,” 
and covered over with a piece of crimson velvet. Then she told over 
the names as she looked at each portrait, and scanned as many of the 
devices as she, with Sommers’ aid, could decipher. She would come 
to no terms, however. He must leave them with Cecil for a while. 
She would consider of it. 

Cecil kept the medallion portraits, waiting in vain for a chymist or 
artificer with skill enough to “touch” them and tell him of what 
metal they were fashioned. Chaloner looked at them, and did not 
bring the matter nearer to a solution by remarking, “If I were rich, 
I would give a hundred crowns for them myself.” 

The queen wrote with her own hand to Throckmorton. She has 
seen, she says, “the twelve medallions of the emperors, whereof she 
does not make such estimation as the price assigned. She returns 
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them, and wills him to thank Vergetius for the same, telling him 
that she has caused certain closets and cabinets of her father to be 
searched, wherein a great number of such monuments in gold, silver, 
and copper have been found, and amongst them very fair monuments 
of the said emperors.” And so ends this picturesque episode of the 
imperial “images.” The park scene might suggest a picture to 
Frith or Ward, if either should ever happen to be in want of a 
subject. 

And now, let us return to Hyde Park, and mark its progress to the 
end of the seventeenth century. Many a letter has been printed to 
show how speedily Hyde Park became the sacred ground of fashion. 
We will add to these illustrations one that has never been quoted. 

In January, 1639, the fashionable world was looking out with 
pleasurable anticipation to the park season; so early in the year 
Madame Anne Merrick wrote to fair Mrs. Lyddall (both ladies were 
in the country) to entreat her ladyship to come up to town “ in Hyde 
Park time.” Madame Merrick adds: “'The fear of a war with the 
Scots doth not a little trouble me, lest all the young gallants should 
go for soldiers, and the ladies should want servants to accompany 
them to that place of pleasure which both of us so zealously affect. I 
long to see those French ladies, Mme. Mornay and Mme. Darcy, 
and the new stars of the English court, Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. 
Vaughan.” The lady inquires whether sleeves are still worn down to 
the wrist—the mode brought in by the Duchess de Chevreuse. “Do 
they wear their necks up?’ she asks, meaning covered, not as 
Herrick says, with “a lawn about the shoulders, thrown into a sweet 
distraction.” Mistress Merrick does not love the fashion of the gown 
coming up to the throat, and boldly says, “I do not hold any one 
worthy of a fair neck, or any other good part, that is not free to show 
it.” How she looked, head upon pillow, and afterwards saucily erect in 
the park, may be seen in the modest lady’s request to fair Mrs. Lyddall 
to buy for her “half a dozen white night coifs which tie under the 
chin, and as many white hoods to wear over them a-days.” Thus 


the park beauties of Charles’s time clapt their hoods over their night 
coifs, and exhibited in the park 


“The sleepy eye that speaks the melting soul.” 


Charles the First, in opening the parks for free ingress and egress, 
reserved the crown rights over them as crown lands. Thirteen years 
after Mrs. Merrick wrote so fondly about it, that is to say, in 1652, 
the Parliament ordered Hyde Park to be sold for ready money. More 
than 600 acres fetched a little over £17,000. The Protectorate 
did not exclude the people, but every one who was aristocratic enough 
to appear in a carriage or on horseback was compelled to pay, each 
horseman a shilling, a coach half-a-crown, for admission. The 
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fee was roughly levied by fellows armed with sticks, who were the 
agents of the purchasers of the land, and therefore were empowered 
by the state to levy the toll. One would like to know if Oliver, 
when he drove his own coach so awkwardly through the gate, 
had to pull up, and fumble under his doublet for a shilling. The 
higher classes grumbled. They could formerly take the air gratis, 
while Cha.les and his queen walked on the grass, looked on at the 
races, or al‘ected to taste the milk offered them by the daintiest of 
maids. The nightingales and cuckoos never visited the Park after it 
became ‘‘common.”’ Cromwell and his friends, however, made a 
pretty show in the park, and were “mobbed,” as our manner is. Not 
every man who stood near and shouted loudest was a Commonwealth 
man. Assassins watched their opportunity when he rode, or drove, or 
witnessed military pageants, or was a spectator of the horse-racing or 
of the hurling by Cornish gentlemen. They never had heart to draw 
trigger. Even when Cromwell tumbled from his own coach-box, no 
pistol was discharged save the one which he carried, and that went off 
by accident. The scene was entirely changed when, after the tap of 
Monk’s drums was heard coming up then rural and sweet-savoured 
Gray’s Inn Lane, the troops by whom monarchy was to be restored 
encamped in Hyde Park, and all the world went thither to welcome 
them. Charles the Second resumed the possession of the parks, reserv- 
ing as before the crown rights. He bought the meadows which skirted 
the Reading Road (Piccadilly) and out of them made what is now 
called the Green Park. It was added to the land which Henry the 
Kighth, when he lived in Whitehall, honestly acquired. It was marshy 
land, with a hospital for female lepers upon it. Henry removed the 
leprous ladies, built a palace, and enclosed the park, to which Charles 
the Second added the Upper St. James’s or Green Park, a portion of 
which was built over at a later period. Hyde Park felt the Restora- 
tion. It had become a field: Charles made it a pleasaunce. Fashion 
went to it rather than to the Mall. There was enjoyment within it all 
the year through, with high festival on May-day. When it became 
formal, the gayer pedestrians took possession of St. James’s and the 
Mall. But formality was not to be seen in the ride or the drive. 
Coach as well as horse-racing drew crowds of delighted spectators; 
but this was nothing to the joyous excitement which stirred the 
hearts and voices of the gazers when saucy Miss Stewart swept into 
the Park in that wonderful vehicle belonging to the king, the newly- 
invented “calash.” The other royal mistress had wept and sworn in 
vain in order to have this triumph. The King’s wife, Queen Catherine, 
had mildly expressed a wish that she might be the first to enter the 
park in her husband’s novel carriage; but, poor woman! what was 
she that she should be heeded when two of the king’s concubines had 
expressed the same wish? And the gratification was accorded to the 
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saucier of the two—if it can be said that the Stewart could be saucier 
than the Castlemaine. After Charles’s brother had taken refuge in 
France there was a recognised Jacobite walk in Hyde Park. The 
police would sometimes fling their net into the stream of plotters and 
promenaders with more or less success. The Jacobites were truculent 
in their joy as the news spread among them, as they walked, that 
Mons had fallen (A.v. 1691). Queen Mary happened to be walking, 
not far from them, on that Broad Walk which is now included within 
Kensington Gardens. Most of the Tory gentlemen paid her the . 
courtesy due to a lady and a queen; but Sir John Fenwick assumed 
an insulting air, and cocked his hat rudely instead of raising it like a 
gentleman. Six years after, King William caught Sir John on the 
hip. The Jacobite was convicted of treason, and William had the 
greatest pleasure in courteously having him beheaded by act of 
attainder, as if the man who had insulted his wife had been a peer of 
the realm. 

It is a singular circumstance that, after Hyde Park—the park which 
had been opened to the people by King Charles—had been sold and 
divided under Cromwell, “ James’s Park” was preserved. The latter 
was open only to the members of Cromwell’s court and to a few other 
privileged persons who lived in Petty France, on the south-east side 
of the park. Malton was one of these. Later on a wider permission 
was given. Commonwealth ladies ruffled it there, and Cromwell 
himself paced it in serious converse with serious men. His wife 
kept her cows there, and talked of them with mild congenial spirits. 
With Charles the Second came courtiers, swains, nymphs, lovers, 
Some took the Mall, and practised gallantry openly; others—chacun 
avec sa chacune—resorted to the welcome shades round Rosamond’s 
Pond, in the south-west corner of the park. Under the elms in what 
is now Pall Mall, or under the limes which skirted the Mall in the 
park, all that was gay, and light, and frivolous, frisked and frollicked ; 
but thoughtful men threaded their way among them too, and shook 
their heads at much which some people would have shut their eyes at. 
Charles, standing under the park wall to exchange light talk with 
Nell Gwynne, who looked down and laughed upon him from her 
garden on the other side, was a sight which made Evelyn groan 
aloud. It was a type of the general naughtiness which prevailed. 
Half the graceless fops and hussies of the comedy of the period play 
out their impudent drama in St. James’s Park. In the comedies of 
that time the manners of people of quality are reflected. As has been 
remarked, how they dressed, talked, and thought; what they did, and 
how they did it ; what they hoped for, and how they pursued it: all 
may be learnt from contemporary comedy. We fully agree with the 
judgment which says of the personages, that the fine gentlemen are 
such unmitigated rascals, and the women, girls, and matrons are such 
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unlovely hussies—in rascality and unseemliness quite a match for the 
men—that one escapes from their wretched society, and a knowledge 
of their one object, and the confidences of the abominable creatures 
engaged therein, with a feeling of a strong want of purification and 
of that ounce of civet by which the imagination may be sweetened. 

With all this there was a leaven of what was respectable or harm- 
less. Charles himself may not seem heroic, but he is at least harmless 
as we see him, playing with his dogs, feeding his various birds, large 
and small, in Birdcage Walk, or walking to Whitehall, looking fresh 
from the dip we are told he had just taken in the canal. Occasionally 
a thief who admired the King’s breed of puppies would steal a 
favourite as it trotted at the very heels of majesty. “ Will they 
never leave robbing His Majesty ?” is the query at the close of an 
advertisement, the opening of which implies how often the king was 
despoiled: “ We must call upon you again for a black dog,” «ce. 

When we remember that Charles often walked alone in both the 
parks, and that plotters were abroad, we may wonder that he was 
never molested by any one worse than an enthusiast. It was a time 
when promenading ladies in the park took no offence at being accosted 
by gentlemen who were strangers. On the other hand, ladies saw 
nothing wrong in taking with them, in their drives in Hyde Park, 
some handsome boy who acted as girl on the stage, or walking with 
him in the Mall in his histrionic costume. The great glory of 
St. James’s was during Charles the Second’s reign. His figure always 
has the park for a background. When he passed away the park was 
seldom visited by a sovereign; but William occasionally shut himself 
up on Duck Island, and smoked his pipe as he sat amid the all but 
stagnant waters. When the seventeenth century closed St. James's 
belonged to the public, the lower classes of which went thither to 
contemplate the leaders of fashion and the gaudiest flowers of 
husseydom. 

In the last century it was “the thing” for promenaders in Hyde 
Park to gaze through the railings, and watch Queen Anne and her 
ladies airing their nobility within Kensington Gardens. The most 
important park incident of that Queen's reign was the murderous 
duel between the Tory Duke of Hamilton and the Whig Lord Mohun. 
Their quarrel was personal and political, and it was embittered by a 
question as to right of property. Ona gloomy November morning of 
1712 they fought with swords, before it was quite daylight, and with 
such ferocity—hacking and rolling over each other on the ground— 
that, when Mohun dealt the duke a mortal stab he himself fell dead 
on the grass. All the world went in crowds to the spot, to moralise, 
eat cakes, drink ale, and cut poor jokes on the scene of the butchery. 
No other park duel of the last century was so sanguinary. It was 
there that Martin, M.P. for Camelford, nearly killed Wilkes by shoot- 
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ing him through and through. “It would have been all over with 
me,” said Wilkes, “only that Martin used government powder.” It 
was in Hyde Park that George Garrick and Baddeley went out to 
pistol one another at instigation of a Jewish lover of Mrs. Baddeley, 
who hoped that George would kill the lady’s husband; but the aflair 
ended by the parties dining together. A later fight was more 
serious ; it occurred in December, 1773. One Hugh Williamson 
managed to steal the despatches sent by the governors of the 
American colonies to Whately, one of the under-secretaries in 
England. Dr. Franklin received the stolen property, and sent the 
documents to America, where their publication caused the greatest 
indignation. Whately’s brother, a banker, expressed his suspicion of 
an American, one Temple, being the thief. Temple called Whately 
out, and the two pelted each other with shot, and then hacked and 
thrust at each other with swords, till Whately was removed in an 
almost dying state. At that time neither the thief nor the receiver 
was known. It was not’till after the fight that Franklin acknow- 
ledged that he was the receiver, and it was not till much later that 
Hugh Williamson was discovered to be the thief. In 1780 the 
popular Lord Shelburne was hit in the groin in a duel with Colonel 
Fuliarton, of whom, as an attaché to the English Embassy in Paris, 
the minister had spoken with great contempt. The City of London 
sent every day a “ How d’ye do?” to the leader of the Opposition. 
Subsequently parsons were not ashamed to do their bit of murder 
here, or run the risk of being murdered by another. Parson Bate 
fought his co-proprietor of the Morning Post without much harm to 
either; and Parson Allen stretched his man, Dulany, dead on the 
turf. For this feat he suffered half-a-year’s imprisonment in Newgate. 
But this penalty did not prevent the Hon. Cosmo Gordon from killing 
Colonel Thomas on the same spot, nor weaken the arm of General 
Stewart in running his sword into Lord Macartney. When people of 
quality thought butchering one another a salve for wounded honour, 
fools of lower degree soon followed the example. In June, 1792, one 
Frizell, weary of a night's debauch with other Irish law students, was 
sarcastically rebuked for his comparative sobriety by his friend Clarke. 
The whole party resorted to Hyde Park, in the beautiful summer 
dawn, to settle the question with pistols. In five minutes poor F'rizell 
was lying stark dead among the buttercups and daisies. His tipsy 
companions tumbled the body into a hackney-coach, which was after- 
wards found standing in Piccadilly, without coachman or any pas- 
senger except the dead law student, who was beyond giving any 
account of himself. In August, 1796, Mr. Pride, an American, killed 
his countryman, Mr. Carpenter, in the park. In 1797 Colonel King 
exchanged six shots ineffectually with Colonel Fitzgerald, a married 
man, from whom King had only recently recovered his sister whom 
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Fitzgerald had seduced from her home. Some time after this duel in 
the park Fitzgerald went over to Kilworth, Ireland, in order to gain 
possession again of the unhappy young lady. Her brother, who had 
become Lord Kingsborough, broke into Fitzgerald’s room for the 
purpose of chastising him. He would probably have been slain » 
the stalwart ruffian but for the timely arrival of his father, the Earl 
of Kingston, who, seeing his son’s danger, fired at Fitzgerald, and 
killed the rascal on the spot. 

But people found life in Hyde Park as well as death. Frost could 
not keep them from it in February, nor dust and heat in June, 
Fashion rode round and round the Ring, as equestrians do in a circus, 
to attract the admiration of spectators. Since hackney-coaches had 
been forbidden to enter the park, at the close of William’s reign, 
because their crowded inmates used to indulge in loud and rude 
comments on such public characters as passed them, the place had 
become more delightful to exclusive fashionables. Rogues and hussies, 
however, had the most dashing equipages. Camps and reviews— 
particularly in the Jacobite period—varied the grand spectacle ; and 
there were crowds who went, as to a festival, to see a soldier nearly 
flogged to death or shot outright. The fine people, with less curiosity, 
walked meanwhile, with well-bred indifference, beneath the five rows 
of walnut trees which flourished there till 1814, when, by the exi- 
gencies of war, they were all cut down to be converted into gun- 
stocks. After the West Bourn was converted into the “ Serpentine 
River,” by order of Queen Caroline, there was boating on it, as now, 
but the yachts were “ for the diversion of the royal family.” That 
good queen, having taken 300 acres of the park, added them to 
Kensington Gardens. The good lady would fuin have undone the 
gracious act of Charles the First, and would have made the parks 
private; but she changed her mind on hearing the probable cost: 
Walpole estimated it at three crowns. The roads at this time were a 
disgrace to the authorities; and when ducal carriages broke down in 
the ruts, and commonplace chariots drove through the panels behind 
which royalty was seated, the public were comforted, for they thought 
that improvement must ensue. Gallantry, meanwhile, did not care 
for roads. The sight of Molly Nisbett’s ankle, as she walked by the 
Serpentine, so moved Lord Macclesfield’s heart that he “ fell in love ” 
with her, as the phrase goes; but happening to meet her sister 
Dorothy when he expected to meet Molly, he fell still more in love 
with her, and at last married her. Walpole epigrammatically says 
that the Countess Dolly was my lord’s mistress—or at least other 
people’s. 

Just a hundred and eleven years ago, George the Second reviewed, 
in the park, Colonel Burgoyne’s troop of light horse ; and the Colonel's 
son, Sir John Burgoyne, died, in his ninetieth year, only in the October 
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“of the present year. The review was as nothing compared with a 
spectacle afforded at a later period by the Ranger of the park, Lord 
Orford, who drove a four-in-hand of reindeer instead of horses. Deer- 
hunting in the park by the royal family and privileged persons was 
not uncommon as late as the latter half of the last century. There, 
too, might be seen, on his little Welsh pony, great Chatham—he who 
first called the parks the “lungs of London.” Ugly Wilkes there 
found willing listeners among the handsomest of women. The beaux 
about to make the grand tour took leave of home by a display in the 
park, and probably dined with the Scavoir-vivre Club, partaking of 
their favourite dish, from which beaux generally acquired the name of 
‘maccaronies.’ The head-dresses of the latter were something like 
those of women of the present day, and were almost as nasty. The 
women of that day sailed through the park in head-gear that made 
them look top-heavy, and long skirts which might be described in the 
words which Scripture applies to the skirts of Jerusalem. Thieves of 
every degree were busy among the thoughtless crowd; but gentle- 
manly young fellows would gallantly protect strange young ladies 
across the park when it grew dusk, and strip them of everything 
valuable before they were half across it. A detected thief, however, 
might think himself lucky if he escaped undrowned from the Serpen- 
tine water and unsuffocated from the Serpentine mud. Other dangers 
came from the park. Rifle practice went on there very actively—so 
actively that at last the landlord of the King’s Arms, Paddington, 
naturally complained at a ball, intended for the target, having crashed 
through his windows, and lodged in the wood of one of the boxes in 
his tap-room. At this exercise and at the reviews, the belles of the 
day used to muster in Amazonian uniforms corresponding with those 
of the regiments they intended to compliment. Blind Lord Derehurst 
used to ride through the old grass-road full gallop, but with a friend 
at his side, whereby he once came into collision with a furious rider 
who could see his way. Both were half killed by the shock; but 
when the blind lord recovered the use of his limbs he terrified every- 
body by galloping about the park more furiously than ever. When 
the men took to four-in-hand driving it was done with a perfection 
which may be still equalled, but also with a splendour of appointments 
which is not followed. The ladies, too, took up the reins, and con- 
descended even “to whistle sweet their diuretic strains.” The lady 
drivers had above a fifty years’ reign, from the days of Young’s Delia, 
who, in 1728, smacked the silken thong, “graceful as Jehu,” to the 
period when Lady Archer “tooled” her four white horses through the 
park, and Mrs. Gordon, in 1783, drove her phaeton and bays almost 
as rashly as Phaeton himself drove his father’s chariot and broke 
down before he got to the end of his course. 

In the last century, while the charioteers exhibited themselves in 
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Hyde Park, the promenaders took possession of that part of St. James’s 
known as the Mall. Alonga portion of the road, Charles the First had 
walked his dolorous way to the scaffold at Whitehall ; but he walked 
it like a true gentleman. The gay throng that succeeded remembered 
little of that King, in connection with the Park. They had lighter 
things to think of. At one time the scene was as animated as that of 
Venice in the old Carnival time, especially as long as visor-masks were 
in fashion. The Mall was the first place in which a newly-appointed 
chaplain to a lord fluttered his new black silk scarf, the sign and 
symbol of his dignity. His quality was known by the flag he hung 
out. The scarf had just been handed te him by my lord’s butler, who 
kept one or two samples of the article by him, ready to be delivered to 
any new chaplain named by my lord, in return for which the reverend 
gentleman was expected to drop into the butler’s hand at least a half- 
guinea. Even young officers in the Mall had little, if any, advantage 
of the young chaplain, as long as his scarf bore its new lustre and his 
address had the necessary audacity. Old and young men of pleasure 
lounged in the Mall and idled in the chocolate houses. The ladies 
were there in beautiful, patched, painted, and scented crowds, the soft 
evening hours being their particular season. They criticised each other, 
and each admired herself. There Prior took the air to make himself 
fat, and Swift to make himself thin. There were walks to suit all 
tastes. That by Rosamond’s Pond for lovers, sentimental persons, and 
elegiac poets. The Green Walk had its scandal-mongers and beaux with 
their hats, not on their heads, but under their arms. Now and then a 
French or a Frenchified fop was to be seen, as Tom Brown has etched 
him, with both his hands in his pockets, carrying all his plaited coat 
before to show his silk breeches. Other figures grouped in the Park 
picture included senators talking, or seeming to talk, of state affairs ; 
milk-people crying “ A can of milk, ladies! a can of red cow’s milk, 
sir!’ St. James’s Park had also its Close Walk, at the head of 
Rosamond’s Pond, in the south-west corner of the Park. This got the 
name of the Jacobite’s Walk before there was one in Hyde Park. It 
was the resort of Tories in the latter years of William’s reign, whereas 
the Jacobite Walk in Hyde Park was the favourite conversing ground 
of the friends of the old and young Pretenders. The Park was mani- 
festly losing its fashionable aspect, when Warburton ridiculed, while 
pretending to praise it. What could be more pastoral than the cows 
and milk-women near Spring Gardens? Comedy, Farce, Satire, were 
in all the walks. Rosamond’s Pond was the resource of hearts ill at ease. 
Madrigals and sonnets might best be composed in Birdcage Walk. 
Georgies and didactic poetry would find inspiration on Duck Island, 
for which, however, Warburton gives the very poor reason, that “the 
governor of it, Stephen Duck, can both instruct our friend (Mason) in 
the breed of the wild fowl and lend him of his genius to sing their gene- 
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rations.” St. James’s has grown common, without lacking any people 
of the high quality that used to gather there in animated groups. 
King Charles loitered there for hours amid his birds, to the great 
delight of the crowds who watched him, killing time. Queen Caroline, 
George the Second’s queen, would fain have had the park to herself, 
as Elizabeth had, but failing that, she only visited it in her sedan. 
But where those great personages tarried, for pleasure, personages 
equally great only hurry along, bent on business, A sovereign drives 
in the centre of the Mall, to open or close Parliament, or passes along 
the side of it on her way to hold a levee. But even this is a rare 
sight now.- As for peers and senators of less degree, whichever way 
they go, they seem bent upon getting out of the Park in the quickest 
way possible. 

On the other hand, it is and almost always has been the business 
of pleasure-seekers to linger in Hyde Park. They go thither with 
alacrity ; tarry, with delight; wend their way homeward with regret, 
and return to the park with renewed zest. It has ever been so. The 
last century ended a long season of park joys; the present century 
added to them. People of the highest rank took the dust there, and 
seemed to enjoy it. ‘The park had not been desecrated in their eyes 
by footmen fighting duels in it, like their masters. Ladies, indeed, 
not nicer than jockeys, were lauded for nothing but their riding. One 
Amazon of the Row was complimented by being likened to Diana, in 
everything but chastity. The greatest beau of the park at the end 
of the last century was also the greatest, among a hundred eccentrics, 
long after the begining of this: namely, Beau Brummell. He is more 
familiar to us than Colonel Hanger, who spent £900 a year on 
his dress—if he really paid his tailor. Republican I’rance influenced 
Hyde Park to this extent, that ladies were nearest the French fashion 
who wore the least amount of dress. They needed only to show their 
faces to be the most attractive, as was often told them, but they heeded 
it not, except when they mounted the box to drive four in hand, 
and even then they looked as much like young coachmen as dress 
could make them. For years, on succeeding Sundays, Martin Von 
Butchell, the eccentric doctor, was there, beard and all, on his painted 
pony, a very good advertisement for the doctor. When death over- 
took the old man, who had an idea he was immortal, he was more 
missed than Romeo Coates, with,his lofty phaeton, in shape and colour 
of a sea-shell, and his crest of a cock, with its motto, ‘ While I live I'll 
crow. The park, without Von Butchell and his variously painted 
pony, may be compared to the Haymarket stage without Compton. 

All sorts of oddities were to be seen there, on the old-fashioned 
Sundays. A Polish countess proved to be a Drury Lane ballet-girl ; 
a magnificent lady turned out to be a lady’s maid; and real ladies 
stooped to copy the fashions set by the counterfeits. But space fails 
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to permit us to do more than refer to the dainty Petersham, the 
curled Geramb, the Four-in-hand and the Tandem clubs, the dandies 
who ruled when the men were at the wars, and the men who came 
back with the Don Cossacks and the allied sovereigns, and showed them- 
selves in Hyde Park, as a proof that heroes were again upon the 
throne of fashion. The throne still exists and a full and splendid 
gathering is around it, on court days. In its way, Hyde Park is one 
of the most attractive of sights, when the season is at its brightest, 
and the Somebodies are there, with their kinsfolk eager to admire and 
imitate them. From royalty downwards, indeed, every class is to be 
seen in that moving panorama. Princes and mechanics, princesses 
and flower girls, every grade is there, and not the least remarkable 
are those Anonymas, who dress with such exquisite propriety lest they 
should be mistaken for modest women. 
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Veptune’s Cower. 


“How much longer are you going to stand there, Janet ?” 

Richard Limber lay on the turf some minutes, looking at the slender 
figure on the very verge of the cliff. 

“She won't answer,” he muttered, and he got up and went towards 
his cousin. 

He was a fine handsome fellow—a good specimen of our English 
yeoman—with a broad chest, a broad forehead, over which crisp brown 
hair lay in bright rings, as if the sunshine had got so burned into it 
that it lingered yet; blue eyes, clear enough, but with a peculiar 
angular expression that took from their simplicity, and a mouth anda 
nose that any one might have been proud of. Richard was just four 
and twenty; a manly active man, who could hold his own for field 
sports against any one in the county, and it seemed wonderful that 
Janet Neale should pay so little heed to him. 

He was close beside her now, and, afraid of startling her on that 
dangerous verge, he took firm hold of her arm. 

She turned round sharply. She did not seem startled, only annoyed. 

“T came up here for a little peace—a little freedom, Richard. Oh, 
don’t follow me about like a dog, or I shall hate you!” There was 
an intensity of earnestness in the last words, but either Richard 
Limber was dull of perception, or he was accustomed to his cousin’s 
moods. 

“Tt’s not safe, Janet, your standing on that crumbling ledge; be- 
sides, there’s no object in it; you can see just as well a few feet inland, 
and I suppose it’s distance you're continually spying after.” 

There was sullenness, almost defiance in his last words, and the girl 
noticed it. 

Hitherto she had spoken to him over her shoulder without turning 
round, she faced him suddenly as she answered. 

Her well-formed figure and graceful movement had led one to 
expect a prettier face. Janet Neale had the beauty of a delicate 
skin and a well-cut mouth, but her face was thin and worn, and her 
far-reaching blue eyes were almost painful in their earnestness. 

“ Richard, don’t speak to me in that way. Can’t you see that I 
come here for a little rest from all my daily torment?’ She pointed 
inland, where, far off, but still within sight, a snug-looking farmstead 
nestled on the side of a hill half hidden by trees. “I wonder why I 
don't go back to Uncle Edward’s.” 
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The young man was subdued by this appeal. 

“T beg your pardon, Janet. I was a fool, and worse, to speak as I 
did; only you know what it is gets the better of me. Oh, Janet! 
don’t be angry with me, darling ; but if you could give up all this 
hope of seeing Stephen come back, you’d be so much happier. Every- 
body says so. It isn’t from selfishness I say it.” His cousin’s hard, 
unmoved looks made his tone less confident. “It is chiefly for you— 
you're grown so pale and altered. You'll be ill, I know you wiil, my 
dear girl, and then what ever will become of me ?” 

“How can you expect me to take your advice, if you won't take 
mine,” she said, and her face softened to a smile. 

“But I will. Tl do anything you say if you'll only put this idea 
out of your head. Why, haven’t you read it as plain as plain could 
be, in all the papers, that the merchant-ship Atalanta was lost, with 
allon board? It’s not in reason to go on persisting for ever, as you do, 
Janet. You are only killing yourself by inches.” 

The girl looked very grave, but her voice had lost the harsh tone of 
her first words. 

“T shall not persist for ever; that would be wicked. It would be 
like the girl in the old ballad we used to read when we were young, 
Dick.” How sweet her eyes grew now! Richard writhed and turned 
away his head as she looked at him. “ Don’t you recollect the girl who 
complained to Heaven till she drew down punishment on her sin? 
No; I mean to go on expecting till Christmas. I can’t say what I 
will do after that, Dick.” This was in answer to the eager question 
in his eyes. “ Perhaps I mayn’t be here. Who knows what may 
happen before Christmas?” Then witha sudden change from plaintive 
softness to cheerful raillery, “Come—come, Dick, be a man; don't 
listen to your step-mother. She always makes mischief between us, 
though she does not mean it. You go and see Lucy Gray. She’s 


worth fifty of me, and she’d make you such a fond, faithful little wile, 
I know she would.” 


Richard’s eyes blazed with anger. 

“Lucy be hanged! What right have you to suppose I want a fond 
wife—a fond idiot—a girl who doesn’t know how to say a word 
for herself ?—a girl who would say ‘ Yes’ to-morrow if I asked her to 
have me, let me treat her ever so ill? No, thank you, Janet; when I 
take a wife she shall be harder to win than Lucy Gray.” 

“Richard, I never said Lucy loved you. I mean that she loves 
no one else; you are not robbing another if you try to win Lucy. 
If I were a man, Richard, I would have a love of my own; she should 
not belong to some one else.” 

Before he could stop her, the girl sprang past him and hurried along 


the road which wound like a white ribbon across the green downs to 
the farmstead under the hill. 
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About half way along this road the farmstead shows better than it 
does from a nearer point. From the edge of the cliff the ground has a 
downward slope, but from this middle point it takes an upward direc- 
tion, and the house seems gradually to sink behind the tall, stiff yew 
hedge that surrounds its garden. A broad high-road crosses the path 
Janet has been following, and between this road and the yew hedge 
lies a turnip field, bordered on three sides by a low stone wall; on the 
right hand, a lane runs beside this wall to a side entrance in the yew 
hedge, a little gate with an arched top cut in the greenery, and beyond 
this the lane leads to a wide black gate, and then goes on to Black- 
water. 

No one, surely, but a farm labourer can summon courage to 
plunge into the mass of sodden straw behind the black gate—on this, 
scores of black pigs disport themselves, while various grunts and 
squeaks announce the presence of a large and invisible chorus within 
the styes themselves. Facing the gate is a noble range of cow and 
calf houses; then come the pigstyes, and on the left, between the 
yard and the farm-house, is a range of open sheds and stables. The 
open sheds have a thatched roof, many coloured, with an overgrowth 
of moss; the sheds themselves are full of colour, and strong bits of 
effect in the way of light and shade. Between them and the stables 
a white five-barred gate gives access to the chicken-yard ; this is 
behind the house, and the dairy is on one side of it. 

The back of the farmhouse still looks gay with crimson china roses 
in clusters against the lattice window. 

A woman stands on the flat flagstone outside the kitchen door; she 
is pretty, but she is not in keeping with her surroundings. There is 
not a trace of country breeding in her dark regular face, not a trace 
of country fashion in the set of her stuff gown, and its plain linen 
collar. 

She shades her keen black eyes with one hand, while she gazes in 
the direction of the lane. 

Her lips twitch when she sees Janet. 

“Where's Richard? Haven’t you seen him?” 

“He's up by Neptune’s Tower,” said Janet, coldly. 

“Oh, dear, and I want him now this minute. Couldn’t you go and 
tell him so, Janet ? It wouldn’t take you long,” she said, coaxingly ; 
but the girl passed by her and went into the kitchen. 

The woman sneered. 

“What a fool Dick is; where's the use of my making chances for 
him if he won't take them when they come to him ?” 

Janet had gone to her own bedroom. The kitchen, as it was called, 
was really the living room of the family; the parlour in front 
of the house was much too uncomfortable and stately to sit in, and 
was only used when the parish priest, or the squire’s family called on 
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Mrs. Limber. The kitchen was free to all comers, and lately Janet 
had often been glad of taking refuge in her own bed-chamber, from 
the constant and uncongenial society that found its way to Hillside. 

The staircase led straight from the kitchen; going up it, you found 
yourself at the end of a long gallery with wainscot walls, and from 
either side of which a number of bedrooms opened ; some with huge 
beams across the ceiling. 

Janet opened the door of a good-sized room—dark from its oak- 
paneled walls and small lattice window—dark, too, from the heavy 
red moreen hangings of the huge four-post bed, and the black chairs 
and cheval glass, the old dark mahogany chest of drawers had gloomy 
looking bronze handles; the floor even was stained to imitate the 
wainscot, and the rugs before the fire-place and toilet-table were as 
sombre as all else. 

Janet sat down in one of the funereal looking chairs. 

“ Why don’t I go back to Uncle Edward’s?” she said; her face 
looked sadly wan and withered: “why do I go on staying here in 
this daily torment? Just because I fancy ship news must reach us 
here on the coast sooner than in that buried-alive village: and if no 
news comes ”——- 

She got up from her seat, and began to pace the room; it seemed 
to her that her lot was the hardest that had ever been sent to living 
woman. 


Parr II. 


Janet Neale had been left an orphan early ; left to the care of a 
wealthy bachelor uncle, her mother’s brother, Edward Martin. 

Richard Limber’s mother had algo been a sister of Mr. Martin, 
and her widowed husband, Mr. Limber, felt himself defrauded, when 
some years after he had taken charge of her the old lawyer announced 
his intention of leaving all he possessed to his orphan niece Janet. 

But Mr. Limber took a second wife, far sharper witted than him- 
self, and as soon as the state of matters was explained to her she 
laughed in her husband’s face. 

“What fools men are!” she said, with a half sneer that made her 
husband uncomfortable in spite of his admiration for his bride, “ Why, 
instead of looking on this Janet as a rival to your Dick, you should 
have her here and let the young folks grow fond of one another.” 

Mr. Limber stood in open-mouthed wonder at his wife’s cleverness ; 
but dull-witted as he was, he had sense enough to see that he had 
better turn this vexed question over to her management. 

A very prettily worded invitation was despatched to Wortham, and 
accepted. Mr. Martin was pleased with his brother-in-law’s willing- 
ness to forgive the slight shown to his son Richard. 
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Janet was a pretty girl of sixteen, a few years younger than Richard, 
when first she came to Hillside. The cousins walked and flirted in 
true cousinly fashion; but when Janet's visit came to an end, they 
were still only friends. 

Mrs. Limber was angry; her husband had dared to laugh at her: 
she railed at Richard for a dull, insensible fool; but he only flung out 
of the house and swore. 

Two years passed before Janet came again to Hillside, and this 
time she was prettier than ever. There was a subdued gentleness 
about her ; a softened light in her sweet blue eyes, that first aroused 
her cousin’s powers of teazing and next made him fall distractedly in 
love with her ; it must be confessed that this last result was hastened 
by the taunts of his stepmother. 

“See what you've lost, Dick, by your shilly-shallying ways; your 
cousin Janet’s been and lost her heart to some young spark at 
Wortham. Girls don’t look lackadaisical as she does for nothing.” 

Richard Limber was just one of the easy-going people who think life 
is long enough for the fulfilment of all their wants and wishes; there 
is no need that they should take care or exert themselves; all will 
come right as surely as fruit comes in autumn ; but like other lazy 
people, directly he suspected that some one else had come between him- 
self and the result he expected, it seemed to him that Janet must 
be his wife. Why, now that he fairly roused up and came to think 
about it, he had never seen a girl he liked half so well as he liked 
his pretty cousin; he would speak to her at once. He went into 
the kitchen after listening to his stepmother’s reproaches, and found 
: anet sitting there, dreamily stroking the sleeping kitten on her 
cee, 

“ By Jove, she is pretty !—the prettiest girl I ever saw in my life!” 
And then his father came in and spoiled his opportunity. 

But Richard’s awakening had come too late, that very afternoon, as 
the family sat drinking tea at one end of the long deal table, and as 
Richard, in the intense longing he had to find himself alone with his 
cousin, had not made half such a meal as usual, there came a knock at 
the front door. 

Janet had been in a fitful excited mood all day, but now she started 
up, blushing and trembling. 

“Don’t look scared, my dear,” said Mr. Limber, “it’s only Harry 
Jones come to tell me how his new chaff-cutting machine goes on. I’m 
sure I hope it’s all right, for he’s a terrible crusty fellow is Harry, and 
I persuaded him to try this machine.” 

Richard went to the door. Mrs. Limber’s sharp eyes were fixed on 
Janet. She had been struck by the girl’s sudden blush, and as she 
watched the nervous movement of her hands—her head bent as if 
striving to hide her face from scrutiny—Mrs. Limber drew a deep 
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breath ; it was no surprise to her to see the door thrown wide open 
and to hear Richard announce, “ A visitor for you, Janet.” 

But when the visitor came in—a man about thirty years of age, of 
middle height, with a face in which decision and power were far more 
to be remarked than any beauty of feature, Mrs. Limber looked 
nervous too, and her colour changed rapidly. 

No one noticed her—-the stranger announced himself as Stephen 
Brent; he gave a sort of impulsive glance at Mrs. Limber—a glance 
which might have been either recognition or admiration—and then he 
went up to Janet ; his manner, and the girl’s downcast blushing glad- 
ness, so riveted the attention of both father and son, that they had no 
observation for any one besides. And people like Richard Limber and 
his father usually find one idea as much as they can manage at once. 

After tea, the three men went out into the garden and smoked 
their pipes in a green summer-house at the end overlooking the turnip 
field. You could see Neptune’s Tower from here just breaking the 
vast sea-line that stretched as far as eye could reach round the 
outlying’ point on which the old ruin stood; it was November, so 
there was little of colour in the garden except the scarlet berries 
between the French windows of the drawing-room and some lingering 
torch-lily blossoms among the laurels, but the herb garden was near 
the summer-house, and kept it fragrant all the year round. 

As soon as the men left the kitchen, Mrs. Limber had stepped into 
her husband’s business-room, on the right of the entrance-passage, to 
take counsel with herself. 

Till now she had always felt kindly towards Janet Neale, partly 
because the girl’s bright swect nature had a way of winning those 
she lived with, partly because Mrs. Limber looked on Janet’s future 
wealth as a means of increasing the position of the family—and 
position was Harriet Limber’s idol. She did not know how firmly 
her heart was set on this world’s goods, but, in reality, she would 
have given up all she held dear to be the equal of the wife of the 
Squire of Trant. 

Every day of her life when she looked at her still pretty face in 
the glass, Mrs. Limber cursed the foolish haste she had shown in 
accepting the offer of her farmer-husband. But she forgot that “the 
horizon mounts with the climber,” and that the position she now 
despised had seemed a great rise in the world of Harriet Gray, the 
poor teacher at a London boarding-school in St. John’s Wood. 

Into that boarding-school life had come one episode. <A pupil, 
fascinated by Miss Gray’s bright face, had asked her home for 
the holidays—a very pleasant home in a quiet little north-country 
rectory. To that home had come a cousin, a young sailor, and being 
told Miss Gray’s story, he did his best to be kind to the friendless 
girl, ina frank manly way, spite of a decided prejudice which he had 
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taken at first sight against her. But with all his kindness, the pre- 
judice so mastered him, that on the last day of his visit he said 
to his uncle : 

“Don’t encourage a friendship between Peggy and Miss Gray. I 
don’t say there’s any harm in her, but there’s no simplicity, and 
I don’t want to see my fresh little cousin spoiled.” 

Either Harriet wilfully deceived herself or she let vanity blind 
her. She managed to lend Peggy’s cousin a book, and this led to 
a correspondence ; he only wrote her one note, but on this she traded, 
and when Pegey’s father fell ill and her cousin came to take her 
home, Miss Gray managed to see him and also to let him see that he 
had won her affections. After this she wrote a self-upbraiding letter, 
deploring the impulsive nature which had led her to forget the 
restraint which her wretched position should have taught her. To 
this she got an answer, a kind, manly note, in which the writer 
begged her to forget anything which might pain her to remember, 
and of which he assured her that should they ever meet again no 
word or look of his should ever remind her. 

Harriet Gray crushed the letter up in her hand furiously, and five 
minutes after smoothed it outand kissed it. She made Mr. Limber’s 
acquaintance soon afterwards, and married him as soon as he asked 
her; but she always kept hidden away, in an old pocket-book, the 


letter which was at once so cruel and so dear. This letter was signed 
Stephen Brent, and Mrs. Limber’s kindly feclings for Janet Neale 
underwent a strange revulsion when her practised eyes had told 


her that this same Stephen Brent was the orphan girl's accepted 
lover. 


“He shan’t marry her, that’s settled!” And then she stood by her 
husband’s desk, drumming her slender fingers on the worm-eaten 
leather cover of his great account book, pausing between each angry 
sentence. ‘If Dick were not such a slow-witted fool it would be 
easier ; and yet he is obstinate, so if I can only put him on the right 
track there will be less fear of her influence—yes, I think it may be 
managed—may ?—it must be !” 


She stayed some minutes longer, and then she went back to the 
kitchen. 


Janet sat at the table, her elbows rested on it, and her clasped 
hands hid her face between them. 

Mrs. Limber felt she hated her. 

“Why should Janet marry the man she loves? She has no depth 
of feeling.” This was in answer toa qualm of conscience. “She is 
just the girl to be happy with Richard. Why how contented she is 
with this boorish life! She knows no better.” 

And then she spoke to Janet in such tender winning words, and put 
her arm so fondly round her, that the girl reproached herself for the 
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judgment she had till now passed on Mrs. Limber—she had thought 
her kind and hospitable but thoroughly selfish. 

Since her old nurse died, two years ago, Janet had kept her con- 
fidences to herself, and this unexpected affection, coming when her 
heart was so full of pent-up joy, disarmed all prudent reserve. 

She turned round, hid her face on Mrs. Limber’s shoulder, and cried 
quietly. 

“Poor dear child—I am so glad—so very glad! And does Uncle 
Edward approve of this attachment ?” 

Janet looked up and wiped her eyes. 

“T should like to trust you,” she said, and the confiding simple words 
made the worldly woman's heart wince with pain ; “only, can you keep 
it from uncle and Dick? I do love Uncle Edward so that I can’t bear 
other people to know before he does. He knows Stephen, but he 
does not know that we care about each other. I don’t think,” she 
blushed, “I quite knew it till I came here.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Limber tried to suppress the deep-drawn breath that 
came with the discovery ; “then all those letters your uncle’s house- 
keeper has been forwarding to you here were from Stephen? How 
will you manage when your uncle gets back to Wortham? Mrs. 
Carter’ may not ask questions about your correspondent, but your 
uncle will notice after a bit.” 

“Tt is chiefly about uncle that Stephen has come now,” said Janet, 
eagerly ; “we don’t want to do anything underhand—but uncle has 
such a prejudice against sailors; he says no one belonging to him shall 
ever marry a sailor; and Stephen is to sail again almost directly—will 
be away a year and a half, he expects—after that he means to give 
up the sea and settle as a landsman. And he thought he would not 
speak to Uncle Edward till he came back, lest I might be vexed in his 
absence; then he says, too, when he is a Jandsman it will not be 
asking Uncle Edward to break his word.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Limber, and her lips pinched themselves 
together. 

“ But I can’t bear the deceit,” said Janet, earnestly, “and I shall 
try to persuade Stephen to tell him when he comes back from Scot- 
land.” 

“T think you will be most unwise, then.” 

Janet looked up surprised at the change in Mrs. Limber’s petting 
voice; but her uncle’s wife was looking out of window, and she could 
not see her face. 

“Why do you think so?” 

Just then Molly, the dairy-maid, came to speak to her mistress, and 
before her aunt returned to the kitchen Stephen Brent had found his 
way there, and had asked Janet to go with him along the cliffs. 

She came home alone; sad enough, poor girl; her lover had to sail 
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from Liverpool next day, and had only found his way to Hillside to 
say good-bye. 


“Keep up heart, my darling,” he had said; “a year and a half, and, 
please God, we'll never part again.” 


It was just two years since Stephen Brent had sailed when we first 
saw Richard Limber and his cousin Janet beside Neptune’s Tower. 

Two years full of events for Janet. Her Uncle Edward, instead of 
returning. from Scotland, had been persuaded to join some friends on a 
visit to New York; he had gone thence to Mexico, and, from various 
causes, his return had been delayed six months. Janet lingered on at 
Hillside ; the Limbers were anxious to keep her there, and the sea- 
coast had now an attraction which she made no effort to resist. 

“But I will go back to Wortham directly Uncle Edward is expected, 
and then I will tell him everything as soon as Stephen gives me 
leave.” 

Poor Janet! the next news she got of her uncle was that he had 
been seized with apoplexy soon after he landed; before she could reach 
Liverpool he was dead. It was a sore trial; Janet had known her 
uncle better than either of her parents, and she mourned him with a 
deep quiet sorrow. 

She was to come into possession of all her uncle’s property at 
twenty-one years of age. Mr. Limber was appointed her guardian, 
and the will advised that, in the event of her Uncle Edward’s death 
while she was a minor, she should live at Hillside. Mrs. Limber 
smiled when she heard of this clause. 

At first Janet made herself happy enough at the farm. She got 
letters from Stephen, and she could stand on the cliff for hours, 
picturing to herself the unknown seas her lover's ship was tra- 
versing. Suddenly the letters ceased; then came a rumour, and then 
a terrible certainty, that the merchant ship Atalanta had perished— 
foundered in a gale, so it was supposed, with every hand on board. 
Wives and children and sweethearts accepted the fact. Janet only 
would not accept it. She would not show any outward sorrow; she 
would not wear mourning. “Stephen will come still,” she said; but 
daily she grew thinner and paler, and daily she stayed longer and 
longer on the verge of the cliff by Neptune’s Tower. 

But for this irresistible attraction the sea had over her, she would, 
have gone back to Uncle Edward's, as she still called Wortham ; but 
she knew that if Stephen wrote he would write to Hillside; a fresh 
torment had come to her in this misery of suspense, a doubt of Mrs. 
Limber’s good faith. 

“She is so anxious that I should marry Dick, that I sometimes 


think she hopes the news is true,” the pale, heavy-eyed girl said to 
herself. 
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Latterly Mrs. Limber had persecuted her—in a kind way, certainly 
—but with a perseverance that was hard to bear. She felt sure 
Stephen would never: be heard of, and she said to Richard, that in 
Janet’s weak, ailing state, she might be more easily worked on. 


Part III. 


Wuen the girl came downstairs from her gloomy bedroom, she found 
Mrs. Limber and Richard talking together. They started when she 
came in, and then Richard sauntered slowly away. 

“Poor fellow!” his stepmother said. She had gone to the door, 
and was watching him as he crossed the chicken-yard, muddy and 
damp-looking now. “I never saw a young fellow so altered—so 
heart-broken. You have much to answer for, Janet Neale.” 

Janet looked up wearily. Little by littlh—by such subtle grada- 
tions that it was hard to say how the petting tone had changed to 
one of reproof—Mrs. Limber had contrived to make herself feared by 
her husband’s niece. Janet would often stand watching for more 
than an hour, lest the postman should give up the letter she still 
hoped for into Mrs. Limber’s unfriendly hands. 

“ You have much to answer for,” she said. ‘TI believe but for you 

tichard would be content to marry Lucy Gray. Why do you persist 
in giving him false hopes about me ?” 

“T give him no false hopes.” Mrs. Limber spoke more gently ; it 
was not a part of her plan to quarrel with Janet. “But I have 
always considered you a good, religious girl, and I ask you how long 
you mean to persist in disbelieving what all the rest of us know to be 
_true? You are going against Providence, Janet.” 

Such a wan smile came on the girl's face ! 

“T hope I am not wicked. Ido not mean to go on expecting all 
my life. If we have no news by the end of the year, then I give up 
hope.” 

Nis Limber was rejoiced. She bent over Janet, and kissed her, 
and called her by an infinitude of petting names; but the girl did 
not listen; her heart felt dried up—emptied of all power of human 
love. 

Mrs. Limber said no more about Richard; but when her stepson 
came in she advised him to leave his cousin in peace. 

“Tf you're wise, now, you'll let her be till New Year's Day. When 
this fancy is over she will come to her senses again. She is crazy 
now, and she must be humoured. Hush! here’s your father. Don’t 
you tell him I said Janet was crazy; he grows besotted about her.” 

It had not helped Mrs. Limber’s jealousy that her husband had 
lately taken Janet's part in all things. The farmer said Janet should 
not be teased, she should do just as she pleased. 
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“T’d like her for a daughter,” he went on; “but I will not have 
her worried into marrying Richard.” 

“JT will” was such a very unusual expression in Mr. Limber’s 
mouth that his wife shrugged her shoulders and raised her eyebrows 
in scornful surprise. She was too clever to let her husband guess at 
her unfriendly feelings. 

“Tt is all for poor dear Dick’s sake,” she whimpered; and Mr. 
Limber patted her shoulder, and said she was a first-rate stepmother. 

When Janet went to bed that night it seemed to her that she must 
have been crazy to give such a promise to Richard Limber and his 
mother. “I may still go on expecting,” she thought, “and yet be 
quite resigned.” But she knew this was not true—that her will 
would not be yielded to suffer this trial that had been laid on her till 
she gave up this cherished hope. 

She lay awake, debating with herself. She had drawn up her 
blinds, as she always did, to get a last glimpse of the sea before she 
went to sleep. ‘To-night the moon made a long silver path which 
seemed to lead straight to Neptune’s Tower, and then across the 
clifis to the farmhouse. It was not easy, even when Janet lay in 
her gloomy bed, to fall asleep in the full light that streamed into the 
room. Sleep came at last, however, and with it came the strange, 
troubled visions that are apt to visit those on whose slumber the 
moonlight falls. 

It seemed to Janet that she wakened—wakened to find a cold 
clasp on her left wrist. Looking at this in what seemed to her 
full daylight, she found it encircled by a broad silver cord ; while she 
looked the cord broadened, and drew her with it so easily and yet so 
irresistibly that she could not have told whether her will had any 
voice in the movement. The cord lay now at her feet, a broad and 
shining path, and she followed it to the base of Neptune’s Tower, 
though it seemed as if there had been scarcely time to traverse the 
farmhouse garden. Something kept her standing beneath the tower, 
but the path went on, on, over the edge of the cliff, far away to sea. 
Janet stood still, gazing in breathless expectation. Towards her, 
along the line of rippling silver, came, first a mist—it darkened into 
a shadow, and then, as it reached the edge of the cliff, it took the 
form of her lover, Stephen Brent. She pressed forward to reach him, 
but he pointed to the rocks beneath the edge of the steep cliff, and 
then he signed to her to listen. 

Indistinct at first, but swelling cheerily through the frosty air, 
came the sound of distant church-bells ringing the joyous peal that 
only sounds to herald peace on earth, goodwill towards men—the 
peal that ushers in the birthday of the Lord. She looked up as she 
listened. The moon had sunk much lower, and the stars were shining 
overhead, as if they too rang joy-bells in the clear cold air. 
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Again she looked towards Stephen. He was not there; but, 
mingling with the Christmas bells, it seemed to her she heard these 
words distinctly: “On Christmas Eve.” 


Part IV. 


“ Waar has come to Janet? She grows more cheerful every day. I 
believe she’s getting over her trouble after all.” 

Mr. Limber stood in the chicken-yard, talking to his wife, about a 
week before Christmas. He said this by way of diverting Mrs, 
Limber’s attention from the massacre he was contemplating. Mr. 
Limber was fond of sending Christmas hampers to his London friends, 
and his wife was not disposed to second his liberality. 

“Never mind Janet. Then you only want two turkeys, dear ? 
Quite enough too, I’m sure; and the geese, I know, we shall be 
wanting ourselves further on.” 

But Mrs. Limber had seen the change in Janet before her husband 
saw it, and had been sorely puzzled to account for it. The farmer's 
words set her thinking. “Can she have heard from Stephen? He 
was a strong, powerful fellow. He may have been saved after all— 
saved for her, just as my poor Dick is feeling happy about her. No, 
she shall never marry Stephen Brent; if there were no other reason, 
the money shan’t go away to a stranger.” 

If Mrs. Limber had known the cause of Janet’s brightened eyes 
and complexion she would not have been disturbed. She abhorred 
what she was pleased to call superstition, and the idea of building 
expectation on a dream would have been to her a confirming proof 
that Janet's wits had gone astray. But Janet believed that the 
dreams had been sent in answer to her prayer for resignation; it 
would have been to her simple nature a sin to doubt her lover's 
return; and as each day brought Christmas nearer and nearer, her 
joy grew almost painful. She was so restless she could not settle to 
any occupation ; even at her favourite haunt she paced up and down 
along the cliffs so rapidly that Richard grew frightened lest the 
treacherous crumbling edge should yield beneath her feet. 

Christmas Eve at last. At breakfast time Richard could not take 
his eyes from his cousin. A soft rosy colour was on her cheeks, 
there was the full liquid depth which happiness only can give in 
her sweet blue eyes. He noticed too that her fair silken hair, which 
for months past she had strained tightly from her face, waved 
now in the graceful careless fashion in which she had worn it two 
years ago. 

Love stirred strongly in Richard’s heart; to other women he was a 
coxcomb, but he really loved his cousin Janet. What could this 
change mean? His father and Mrs. Limber were right, and his 
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constant devotion had touched his cousin’s heart at last. Janet 
meant to be his wife. 

His father seemed unusually long over his paper this morning ; 
but at last his stepmother, to whom Richard managed to hint his 
wishes, called her husband away, and the cousins were left alone 
together. 

Richard went up to Janet as she sat still at the table. There was 
a flush on his handsome face, and his hand trembled nervously. 

“ Janet,’—he spoke very softly, but she started and looked up at 
him. The frank kind glance took away his confidence; if she had 
blushed or seemed confused he would have felt happier. “ Janet,” 
he said, in an agitated voice, “won't you try to love me—just a 
little ?—more will come after if you only try”. 

She smiled at him brightly. 

“But Ido love you, Dick. I always mean to love you. Why, 
you are the only cousin I have in the world” 

“ Ah, but I don’t want that sort of love, Janet. I want you to be 
my wife.” 

“Look here, Dick,’—she took his hand in hers and spoke so very 
earnestly that the young man stood as if under a spell—“ TI will tell 
you what I would not tell to any one else. I know—not by any 
letter or any thing that you would call real knowledge—but I know 
surely that Stephen will come back—he is coming back to-night.” 

Richard looked quickly at her. Was his stepmother right in 
saying that Janet was crazy ? 

“ Ah, you don’t believe me,” she went on in a bright excited way 
that puzzled her listener; “but I am so sure—so very sure. Come, 
Dick, if he does not come I will forfeit anything you like.” 

He grasped the hand that held his tightly. 

“Will you forfeit yourself, Janet? If Brent doesn’t come, will you 
marry me in a fortnight ?” 

She grew pale for a moment, and then she laughed. 

“Ah, you don’t believe, Dick. Yes, I will marry you in a fortnight 
if Stephen does not come to-night. Will you believe now ?” 

“Well said, lass.” Mr. Limber had come in from the chicken- 
yard while she spoke. “That's the best news I have heard this 
many a day.” 

Janet snatched her hand away from her cousin, and hurried up- 
stairs to her bed-room. She could not explain her words to her uncle; 
she felt frightened ; it seemed to her now that she had better not have 
spoken them. 

“But they meant nothing. Dick knew that when I said them ; 
he knows I would rather die than marry any one but Stephen.” 

She repeated the loved name softly in a fonder, more and more 


caressing tone, and then hid her eyes in her hands, trembling at the 
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tumult of passionate joy. It seemed to her that she was quite 
different to the timid shrinking Janet who had watched Stephen take 
his way along the cliff last November two years. Latterly she had 
felt hardened against the world; but now her whole nature kindled. 
She could incur any risk—brave any danger, only to be safe in 
Stephen's arms once, and see his dear face again. 

The day wore on: to Janet the hours dragged slowly. She strayed 
here and there, now in the garden, now in her own room. She had 
resolved not to go to Neptune’s Tower till dark—at any rate, till 
after the second post arrived, and it came late in the afternoon to 
Hillside. 

She saw the postman coming fast up the road, but he had no letter 
for Miss Neale. For a moment her heart sank. 

“But I had no warning to expect a letter—my warning showed 
that he would come to Neptune’s Tower.” 

In reality she did not expect to see Stephen tilt midnight, for she 
knew the Christmas bells would not ring till then; but she was too 
impatient to wait any longer; she turned back to the house, got 
a large cloak to wrap herself in, and then went with throbbing 
heart and steps so light and bounding that they seemed scarcely to 
touch the grass to Neptune’s Tower. 


Parr V. 


Mrs. Limper sat beside the kitchen fire. Events were going the way 
she wished, and yet there was a look of dissatisfaction on her dark 
scheming countenance. There was more expression in her face than 
there had been when she married Mr. Limber, but the face itself was 
less pleasant to look at; her lips closed more firmly, and so looked 
thinner, and lines of anxiety and unrestrained temper were tracing 
themselves on her forehead and round her mouth, outlining the 
furrows Time would plough there. 

“T’ve been a fool, after all,” she murmured. “Janet's delicate, 
and she might have died if I had let her go back to that damp 
unhealthy Wortham, and then her money must have come to Richard 
as heir-at-law, for she is safe not to have made a will. I want the 
mouey in the family, and I want Dick to have it; but I don’t want a 
younger, prettier Mrs. Limber here. The old man doats on her now; 
how will it be when she really is his daughter? And as to Dick, I 
don’t know what to make of him—ungrateful lout of a fellow. What 
did he mean by sulking when I asked him the truth of what his 
father heard Janet say this morning—in a fortnight? I must make 
up my mind soon whether I really mean this marriage to take place 
or not.” 

The opening door startled her. She was conscious of the evil 
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feelings in her face, and she tried to make it wear a different 
expression before she turned round and faced her visitor. 

But when she turned round she started. It was Richard; he 
looked as white and scared as though he had seen a ghost. 

“ Richard, why”—— then flying into anger at his dumb awe-struck 
face. “ Don’t stand there with your mouth open. What is it ?” 

“ Who do you think I saw coming down the lane from Trant as I 
stood in the pig-yard ? Him—him—himself, Brent !” 

Mrs. Limber made no answer. She had grown very pale, and she 
stood there with parted lips, showing her teeth tight set between 
them. 

“ He’s coming here,” Richard said. ‘“ You’ve only a minute. Oh, 
it is too hard to give her up when she’s all but mine !” 

He wrung his hands with a weak despairing movement, and her 
contempt brought back Mrs. Limber’s courage. 

“Give her up! If you are such a fool as even to dream of it, I 
won't help you, Dick. Don’t you show at all; just leave him to me. 
Go to one of the upper windows and make sure she doesn’t come in 
from the Tower.” 

As soon as his last heavy footstep had ceased overhead, Mrs. Limber 
jumped up and went quickly into the entrance of the yard, where we 
saw the black pigs disporting themselves on the sodden straw. 

She had scarcely stood there a minute, when she saw some one 
coming down the lane from the little village. 

Quick as lightning, she ran round through the side-gate, and was 
standing under the arch cut in the yew hedge, in full view of the 
road, before the wayfarer had reached it. 

Yes, it was Stephen, but not the pale, half-drowned wretch she had 
often pictured him. He looked healthy and prosperous, and the 
bright, joyous sparkle in his eyes stung her jealousy. In a minute he 
had come up to her, and was grasping both her slender hands in his 
strong brown fingers. 

“Won't you say ‘ Welcome home,’ Mrs. Limber, to a poor castaway 
sailor ?” 

He smiled so winningly that the wretched woman felt all her old 
love for him stir in her heart. She could hardly keep from throwing 
her arms round his neck. 

She forgot her husband, and Janet too, in the joy of seeing him 
safe : 

“Tl tell you everything,” he-said, “ but first, where’s Janet?” 

Mrs. Limber could not check the anger that flamed in her eyes: 

“Janet! You don’t suppose that Janet has waited all these years 
for you? She would have been my daughter-in-law if you had come 


a few days later. Never mind Janet, Stephen.” 
All the love she felt shone out in her dark eyes, but Stephen was 
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too full of her words to care for her feelings, although he remembered 
her glance afterwards. 

“What do you mean ?” he said, sternly. “Where is Janet? Let 
her tell me herself that she has given me up. I won't believe it, 
except from her !” 

“Janet is not here,” said Mrs. Limber. A minute ago she had 
shivered from head to foot with terror, lest all her scheme should be 
defeated ; for she had seen her husband crossing the field on the 
further side of the lane; but a sudden light came to her. “If you 
will not believe me, you will believe my husband. Richard!” she 
called out shrilly. The farmer came out into the lane, and stood 
looking at Stephen in silent wonder. “Before you speak to Mr. 
Brent, will you be good enough to tell him who your niece Janet is 
going to marry ?” 

“ Why, Dick, of course,” said the farmer; then recovering himself, 
he held out his hand to Stephen. 

“Tm heartily glad to see you back,” he said. “It seems hard on 
you that Janet should have changed her mind, but such things will 
happen, you know, Mr. Brent, and she did fret after you a good bit; 
but she’s as happy now as the day’s long; and I do think,” he added, 
with most unusual energy, “ that it would be mortal cruel to trouble 
her happiness ; they’re to be married in a fortnight, sure and certain.” 

Mrs. Limber stands watching Stephen’s face; there has been a 
fierce struggle in it; and even now she cannot guess what the end 
will be. She feels desperate—capable of anything that will bring 
about the issue on which she is resolved. 

“Well, but Richard,” she says, gently, watching Stephen furtively 
while she speaks. “ Perhaps, for old friendship’s sake, Janet might 
like to see Mr. Brent. You need not think it would trouble her hap- 
piness ; only the other day she said to me, ‘If I could only know poor 
Stephen was safe, I should be so happy.’ And I think Mr. Brent 
could hardly expect so young and unformed a girl to withstand her 
cousin’s love—they are such a well-matched pair. But yet,” she sighs 
and whispers, so that her husband cannot hear, “I wish she had kept 
true to you.” 

Ever since Mr. Limber spoke, Brent has stood as if stunned ; only 
the working of his strongly-marked face tells his suffering. He seems 
insensible to the wife’s words, but he felt their sting ; and at this last 
thrust he turns abruptly away. 

“True!” he says, scoflingly ; “there never was atrue woman!” And 
without any leaye-taking, he strides sullenly back by the way he 
came, 
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Part VI. 


Janet has been pacing up and down the cliffs edge—not thinking ; 
her mind is too full of tumult for any one thought to rest there. It 
seems to her as if this whirl will not cease till she sees her lover; but 
at last fatigue conquers, and she sits down at the foot of the old tower 
wrapped in her cloak. 

It has grown quite dark, and the stars have come out one after 
another, glowing with yet more silvery brightness. High above 
her head is the lovely star Stephen pointed out to her on that last 
evening when they stood together where she now stands—beside 
Neptune’s Tower ; and as she looks up at it the excitement fades from 
her spirits, tears spring to her eyes, and for a moment she doubts 
whether she has been right in persisting in her belief that he has not 
perished. It is a mark of her simple, childlike nature that she never 
has doubted Stephen—never feared that, though he might have 
escaped the perils of shipwreck, he might be dead to her love. She 
reproaches herself that on this holy night her thoughts have all been 
turned on self,—she has forgotten the coming festival. 

Still, as hour after hour passes, her heart grows heavier. Suddenly, 
in the midst of the devout thoughts she has evoked, there comes back 
to her her rash promise to her cousin. She springs up from the 
ground and goes to the extreme edge of the clitf; the stars give so 
bright a light that there is no fear of losing her footing in the 
darkness. 

“T must have been mad to say it! Marry Dick!” she murmurs, 
“T would rather fall on those rocks and be carried out to sea, where 
perhaps my Stephen lies !” 

The plash plash of the advancing water seems to applaud her 
words—the plash grows louder—the wind rises and towers the waves 
into angry foaming crests—the spray dashes higher and higher, and, 
as each wave breaks on the face of the cliffs, there comes a sullen 
hoarse murmur, as if the creaming monsters long to clasp the human 
prey above..- 

Janet stands gazing down at them so spelled and intent that she 
does not bear advancing footsteps. 

A firm arm clasps her waist : 

“Come, come, Janet !—it is late. Father is worrying his life out 
to know what’s come of you!” 

“T can’t help it—I mean to stay here till the Christmas bells ring 
out from Blackwater.” 

“That won’t be for another hour. I guessed what you were at, 
and I put father off as long as I could; but he’s in a real fidget now. 
Come, come, Janet !—you are almost my wife now.” 
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“Your wife, Richard? Do you know what I was thinking just as 
you came?’—she has drawn herself away, and she speaks almost 
haughtily. “I would rather drown on those rocks, Dick, than be tho 
wife of any one but Stephen Brent” 

“Amen!” Stephen’s deep strong voice seems to come from the 
leaping, foaming waves—but it scarcely startles Janet. There is help 
and protection and love, all joined, in that one word. His arms are 
round her, and she clasps hers tightly round his neck as if she fears 
he may yet be taken from her. 

“ What do you mean?” Richard Limber knows that his hope is 
over, but still he will not yield Janet. 

“T mean ”—Stephen raises his head to look at his rival, but he 
holds Janet clasped closer than ever—* that you had better go back 
to Hillside. You can tell Mrs. Limber that, though I went away like 
a jealous fool some hours ago, I came to my senses in time. Just 
now I learned what I might have learned before if I had seen the 
maid instead of the mistress—I learned where I should find your 
cousin, and I came to know the truth from herself”—— 

Richard sulked and swaggered for some weeks after his cousin's 
marriage to Stephen Brent, but by next Christmas Eve he was quite 
consoled. Having taken to himself the “fond idiot,” Lucy Gray, he 
has discovered that she is, after all, a prettier woman than Janet. 

Mrs. Limber still lives with her husband at Hillside. Her health 
has given way, folks say; it is certain that she is never well enough 
to accompany the farmer when he visits Mr. and Mrs. Brent at 
Wortham. 





KX. S. M. 
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A Chapter on Curates. 





Tue rank-and-file of the Church of England consists of curates. Even 
archbishops have been curates, and it is just possible that a curate 
may become an archbishop. Each young clerical recruit may have 
a mitre stowed away in his baggage, as a French conscript the 
marshal’s baton. Only it is not so very likely, after all. The original 
notion of a curate, as Sydney Smith put it, is that of a man, endowed with 
every possible perfection, starving upon seventy pounds a year. That 
notion, however, requires considerable modification. The Anglican 
curate does not ordinarily exist in a state of sheer destitution. We 
are sorry to say that that side of the case is by no means impossible, 
oreven rare. But the average curate has private means, or draws 
an allowance from his father, or writes or publishes, or has expecta- 
tions; and so his destitution is compatible with choice prints, little 
dinners, Parisian boots, and lavender kid-gloves. It may even’ be 
conceded that curates have gone up in the market—that the average 
seventy pounds a year has expanded into the average hundred. But 
as prices during the century have gone up much more than clerical 
income has gone up, it can hardly be said that the position has ma- 
terially improved. In the old days, when a man had taken a curacy, 
he was thought to be off his father’s hands; he could live, modestly 
indeed, upon his income; still, he could live. But the British father 
now knows that, having supported his son through school and college, 
he cannot proceed to withdraw that support, but must continue it to 
the young curate. He probably invests some money in a chancellor’s 
living, or seeks after a particularly shaky life among the next advow- 
sons; and in the meantime he exhorts him not to spend too much 
money, but to look out for a wife who has enough for both. 

Perhaps the young curate thinks that his sire is a dreadfully 
secular and worldly-minded personage. ‘“ You see, sir,” I have heard 
of one of them remonstrating, “you are always making money, and 
your path necessarily lies over the dirt of the world.” “TI only know, 
my son,” was the response, “that you are fond of putting as much of 
the dirt as you can into your pocket.” The unworldliness and zeal of 
the youthful curate are often really very conspicuous ; of course there 
are various cases in which they are mainly conspicuous by their al- 
sence. He has a very high opinion of his juvenile oratory—has what 
Sir Thomas More calls “an ytch to be pulpyted.” Not content with 
his own work, he proffers his services very freely among his brethren. 
He believes that he can refute the sceptic and overwhelm the hardened. 
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He is a little astonished when he finds that carriages do not flock to 
the church-door, that only the beadle mumbles out admiration, while the 
earthy-minded rector advises him to be a little more distinct, and not to 
be afraid to lift up his voice. He betakes himself vigorously to schools, 
sick and poor and house-to-house visitation. After a time he infallibly 
falls off. Perhaps that amatory shade of mind, which is a sort of 
fixed attribute with unmarried curates, has something to do with it. 
Then the old tastes, which he thought dead and buried, the love of 
literature and art and society, revive. Then, again, there is a 
natural revulsion of feeling when strange things become customary, 
and hopes are disappointed, and the world about him continues so 
utterly unchanged, in spite of all his strenuous efforts for a New Re- 
formation. The young man has a tendency to drop supinely into the 
regular professional groove, as it is the tendency of all professional 
men to get into a groove and stick there. The fact is, that the young 
fellow got up the steam prodigiously at first, as if he would compress 
into a few years what is to be the business of a lifetime. But the 
knowing and experienced incumbent will tell you that, after all, this is 
just the kind of man whom he likes to get under him, and that your 
young curate will work with an energy that he cannot get out of 
older men, although the young curate may after a time seem broken 
and weary, and ready to give up the whole thing. But such men 
have a tendency to recuperate, and when they have taken a longer, 
calmer view of life, and work with more ease and less flurry, they will 
settle steadily to the oars, and, I doubt not, come triumphantly to the 
winning-post. 

This is the curate who has something in him that will “ out,” the 
stuff proper to his profession, and who will carry on the chief work 
that is to be done in that way of life. It is hard to tell at first in 
what direction his work will lie—whether he will develope an organiz- 
ing genius in the management of a parish, or stop in a quiet country 
rectory and write books and tracts, or draw multitudes together by 
his eloquence. The curate can doa great work, more perhaps than 
my Lord Bishop himself; for while the bishop is mainly the official 
referee for the diocese—lawyer, arbitrator, and manager, in some re- 
spects “a hewer of wood and drawer of water ” in temporal matters—a 
curate sets himself to the real positive functions of his calling. But, 
just as there are lawyers who know nothing of law, and doctors who 
are licensed to kill, slay, and destroy, without any real power of doing so 
secundum artem, so there are curates who in no real serious sense devote 
themselves to their work. Such a curate, perhaps, makes a great clerical 
hit, by giving very short sermons, a dozen or fifteen minutes long: 

** And preaching what he never wrote, 


Just fifteen minutes huddles up his work, 
Aud with a well-bred whisper shuts the scene.” 
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If he goes in for intoning and chanting, he will create a far greater 
furore in the gentle bosoms of his parishioners than if he gave ever so 
great a degree of sturdy manly work to his duties. A great deal 
depends on what type of curate he turns up. Ifhe is High Church, he 
will go in extensively for croquet; he will always be the odd manat a 
dinner-party ; he will be great at picnics; he will be up in literary 
and social life. Perhaps such a one will darken into a gloomier and 
more ascetic type, and perhaps will have great gifts at the confessional, 
or as a director. Such a one may gain an influence which I should 
think many husbands and fathers would hardly be able to regard with 
much equanimity. The Low Church curate has not, as a rule, the 
same taste for general society. He likes mothers’ and teachers’ 
meetings; he is great at school treats; he affects tea and turn-out ; 
he considers that a taste for art and literature is leaning on the arm 
of flesh. We have all heard the story of the butler, who said that the 
High Church gentlemen drank the most, and Low Church ate the 
most, and I believe that the observation is really verified by experience. 

And now let us ask, limiting ourselves to the outside secular view of 
things, what a curate could really do for himself in the world, who is 
not in the groove for promotion, and does not possess commanding 
interest. Ifa man takes a fair lookout in life, it may not be ill for him. 
Let him have the power of looking ahead, and taking a comprehensive 
view of the chart of life. Let him not be incumbered in the race by 
the impedimenta of wife and children. Let him carefully define his 
course and be true to his resolves, and he may not do so badly after 
all. There are an immense number of men to whom a curate’s stipend 
is quite unremunerative, does not cover a moiety of their expenditure, 
and hardly pays the interest on the outlay of a long and expensive 
education. But in other cases all these conditions are changed. A 
man may get into the Church very cheaply. When he is in the Church, 
he may obtain the best-paying kind of curacy. When he has been a 
curate for a long time in the same place, he acquires a certain sort of 
claim for promotion, and the ordinary chapter of accidents is open 
to him. Mr. Anthony Trollope greatly bemoans the fact that a 
great number of the clergy are now no longer gentlemen in the social 
sense. We are quite sure that he is taking a very narrow and 
limited view of things. It was never intended that the clergy should 
necessarily be of good family, and pass through the universities. Such 
things have an importance of their own, but they are dwarfed by the 
supreme importance of higher considerations. If a man thoroughly 
does his duty in the Church, it is quite a minor consideration by what 
avenue he may enter it. 

The case is quite supposable of a very clever boy, costing his father 
little or nothing at school, because he got an open scholarship at a 
public school, and little or nothing at college, because he has obtained 
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ample scholarships and exhibitions. When he becomes a curate, his 
education has cost him little or nothing, and such a clever fellow is 
least of all likely to continue a curate. But let us take the case of 
men who are not clever, and whose parents have not been able to give 
them a full and fair chance in life. There are some societies which 
send up good young men to the university whom they consider likely 
to be useful clergymen: Mr. Voysey was so sent up, and I am afraid 
his early friends are not very well pleased with him. Then the sys- 
tem of “ Unattached Students,” originated at Oxford, and transferred to 
Cambridge, is a wonderful help. This system obviates the heaviest 
initial expenses of the university, and cheapens all the rest. The 
hardest payments of a poor man going up to college are the furnishing 
of his rooms, and the payment of a large sum as caution-money. Both 
of these are obviated by the “unattached” system. It is true that 
on this system men lose a great deal; they lose much social enjoy- 
ment, amusement, society, and the traditions and associations of a 
foundation. They bear the stamp of being poor men, and belonging 
to a lower social grade. But, on the other hand, they have surely 
much compensation—more time for thought and study, more concen- 
tration of character and purpose—and are saved from much that might 
do them no good in their future career. In this life we cannot have 
everything: if you gain one set, you lose another set of circumstances. 
It is much if a man can gain habits of economy, simplicity of life, 
and be superior to drink, dress, and high feeding. Then the new 
Keble College will give to young men of High Church views 
much of the help that the Low Church party has given to its 
youthful following. At Oxford the university is very rich, at 
Cambridge the colleges are very rich, and, according to the inten- 
tion of the donors of these riches, men embracing a sacred life ought 
to be maintained in their preparatory course. It should be con- 
sidered a reproach to the university if any poor scholar is obliged 
to leave his college from sheer want of means.’ But it is not abso- 
Iutely necessary that a man should pass through the university at all. 
He may have studied for two years at St. Bee's College, amid the 
bracing and healthy Cumberland stenery. He may have gone to 
some of those theological colleges which are now to be found in so 
many cathedral towns. Originally they were founded simply to sup- 
plement the extremely defective theological training for the two uni- 
versities ; but bishops will, I believe, at times accept a prolonged 
training there as a substitute for a university degree. I have known 
“ National ” schoolmasters ordained on a simple certificate that they have 
been reading with a clergyman approved by the bishop. This is often 
done by the numerous class of the Dissenting ministers who come over 
to the Establishment. In the dioceses that abound with manufactures, 
mines, and potteries, there is a difficulty about getting men at all, and 
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so merely external difficulties are obviated as much as possible. In 
fact, I do not believe that there is any earnest man, of adequate 
culture and character, who really desires to enter the Church, who 
would be unable to attain his wishes. Sometimes itis done in a round- 
about way. I heard of one good young man who was thoroughly 
mauled and knocked about in a railway-carriage, and the company 
paid him several hundred pounds in compensation, which enabled him 
to go through his educational course. There is a curious corre- 
spondence on record between a once Bishop of Cork and a once Duke 
of York who wanted a man ordained: 

“Dear Corx,—Please ordain the bearer—Yours truly, York.” 

“Drar Yorr,—The bearer’s ordained.—Yours, Conk.” 

This reminds me of the case of a man wanting to obtain a degree 
from some foreign university. It was only a question of fees. The 
fees were properly paid, and a footman was sent to a certain office to 
obtain the diploma. Now the footman, though densely ignorant, had 
a great admiration for learning in the abstract, and, causing the 
diploma to be made out in his own name, returned to his master a 
full-blown Doctor of Philosophy. The bishop is irresponsible, but 
has to proceed on the caution, “ Lay hands suddenly on no man”—a 
text, by the way, on which a curate was recommended to preach, as a 
special sermon to policemen. 

There are two things for which a curate has to look out—his 
ordination examination, and his title. The Oxford men have rather 
an unfair pull over the Cambridge men. Cambridge candidates for 
Orders have to pass the very stiff examination quaintly called the 
“ Voluntary,” being absolutely compulsory ; but at Oxford, the certifi- 
cate of having attended twelve lectures from the Regius Professor of 
Divinity suffices. They have got a new Regius Professor now, one of 
the most remarkable men of the age; and perhaps the men will be 
more attentive than they were, let us say, once upon atime. If a 
title does not at once come in the way, recourse is had to that go- 
between, the clerical agent. I have seen a great deal of objurgation 
bestowed upon these agents, and it certainly seems hard upon curates 
that.they should have to give them the first goodly slice of their 
hard-won wages; but I am convinced that the agents have a good deal 
of pains and trouble and anxiety, for which they do not receive too 
much remuneration. Still, the proper thing would be that the clergy 
should take these matters entirely into their own hands. It makes a 
great deal of difference under what kind of men a young fellow works, 
as this will materially influence his character and career. 

I do not know if it is much to the advantage of a man to get a 
“swell” West-End curacy. The surroundings and the society may be 
taken as better ; but the town curate does not, asa rule, see very much 
of the society of the parish. The tie parochial is extremely weak in 
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London, but it is often very strong in the provinces. In the West 
End people only come up to town for the season, and the season is 
shortened and shortened. Moreover, as a rule, a bishop does not go 
to the West End for his appointments. I know good men, who have 
worked a great number of years in the West End, who would pro- 
bably have received preferment if they had worked in the Hast End. 
One way of a man getting preferment is to take a missionary curacy 
—say, in connection with the Bishop of London’s Fund. He has 
a large poor district assigned to him; then he gets some poor people 
into a room—into a schoolroom—into an iron church; then the help 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is invoked; and when the popula- 
tion has reached a certain number, and a church is built, the Com- 
missioners provide an endowment. In this way the hardworked curate, 
who has never belonged to a university, and has worked in the poorest, 
densest neighbourhoods, floats into a substantial living at last. 
Curates are accredited, I believe very unjustly, with the character 
of being fortune-hunters. Theoretically, a curate owns that he is unable 
to marry without money, or, as he puts it, though he only marries for 
love, he will only love where there is money. It is supposed that a 
curate has peculiar facilities for an extensive acquaintance among 
young ladies, which would of course give him a better chance with the 
heiress. I read a book lately About the Clergy, in which the author 
seemed quite angry with the clergy for their undue influence over the 
female mind. According to some, the curate is the great shark of 
the matrimonial waters. In all this there is an extreme exaggera- 
tion and misconception. If a curate resolutely makes up his mind 
that he will marry for money, I suppose he could do it, and I suppose 
most men could do the same. Only, the number of men who could 
coolly resolve and deliberately execute such a plan is limited, and so 
the demand and supply of heiresses and heiress-hunters is balanced. 
Boon Nature, with her undeviating laws, interferes, and banishes all 
calculations from a lover's mind. Love and money do not, as a rule, 
mix together very well. The curate admires a money-bag in the 
abstract—who indeed should have a keener eye for its beauty ?—but 
he shrinks from the money-bag developed in the flesh. He will pro- 
bably, in the issue, pass by the daughter of his squire, to marry her 
governess, or his rector’s daughter. The number of curates who 
marry rectors’ daughters is simply incalculable. But it is altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the curate has simply to pick and choose. 
A curate is often one of the worst of detrimentals. No worldly- 
minded mother would care to have him; no father who had to see 
that his daughter was securely established in life would venture to 
give her, if dowerless, to a mere curate ; no “ girl of the period” would 
be likely to waste a glance at him. In fact, the run of ordinary 
society—people who have a natural taste for carriages, opera-boxes, 
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little dinners, fine dresses, flower-shows—have no natural affinity with 
a curate as curate, unless in the not unfrequent case that he is a rich man, 
or will come in for a title, or is safe for a large family living, or some 
substantial interest of some sort. Sometimes we hear of the maiden 
of title and fortune, who, sickened with the frivolities and emptiness 
of worldly and fashionable life, bestows her heart and hand upon 
the high-souled curate. Cases, however, like this occur less fre- 
quently in real life than in novels. Clara Vere de Vere is not a likely 
kind of girl to take a serious view of life until she has come to the 
shady side of thirty. Curatolatry is a light sporadic disorder which 
spreads a little at certain seasons, but, generally speaking, is not at- 
tended with important or even fatal results. But if a quiet girl with 
a lot of money should really fall in love with a poor curate, I think 
the British father would make a great mistake who would not let his 
girl marry him because he has no money. In the first place, the curate’s 
will probably be a good life. The insurance companies will tell you 
that they especially affect parsons, who have a longer lease of life 
than most men, if the longer lease be worth the having. In the next 
place, he will not make ducks and drakes of her money. The faults 
of the respectable classes are of the avaricious rather than of the 
spendthrift order. Then he will most probably prove a loving, 
rational, tender father and husband, and she will probably have a 
more restful and happy time than falls to the lot of most of us world- 
lings, and in the highest matters of all there may be asympathy and an 
identity of feeling which may make her a blessed sort of woman. Of 
course it is very hard lines if a curate continues a curate to the very 
jinis of the chapter. This is, I think, very rarely the case. A good 
man generally comes to the front somehow or other. If he does not, 
it isa great discredit to the patrons, and a great discredit to the com- 
munity that it does not by voluntary action supplement the defects of 
the Church system. But the curate will be able to take these things 
bravely and patiently, and be able to declare, ea animo, that on the 
whole he is content, and would even prefer to remain a curate. 











Corgquate Casso. 


Torquaro Tasso was born on the 11th of March, 1544, at Sorrento, 
His father, Bernardo, a citizen of Bergamo, was himself a dis- 
tinguished lyric and epic poet. His mother, Porzia di Rossi, belonged 
to a noble Neapolitan family. Several towns of Italy lay claim to 
Tasso as their citizen—Sorrento, where he first saw the light ; Naples, 
on the ground that his mother was born at that place, and that 
there he imbibed the first rudiments of education ; Ferrara, because 
it was his residence for more than twenty years; and Bergamo, as 
being his father’s native city. 

Nearly as soon'as he could speak, Torquato began to learn his 
father’s poetry by heart, his ear thus early becoming familiar with 
the harmony of verse. The development of his intellect was remark- 
able. At twelve months he already pronounced Italian words with 
distinctness. At two years old he could answer very rationally any 
question addressed to him. He is said never to have laughed, and 
rarely to have cried. ‘There was nothing, indeed, about him which 
corresponded to his years but the sound of his voice. “Such,” 
says Serassi, “were the indications he gave at the very commence- 
ment of life of that divinity of mind, of that lofty and unapproach- 
able station, which he was destined to occupy.” These superlatives, 
doubtless, need to be qualified by a grain of salt; but, all deductions 
made, it is certain that Torquato gave repeated proofs of unusual pre- 
cocity, When he was three years old he was placed under the care of 
Giovanni d’Angeluzzo, a scholar of some celebrity. 

The troubles destined to hang over the poet’s life even now began 
to cast their shadows. His father was driven by pecuniary losses 
to seek employment, and he attached his fortunes to those of San 
Severino, Prince of Salerno. San Severino, however, in consequence 
of a quarrel with the Viceroy of Naples, found himself forced to ex- 
change the court of Charles V. for that of Henry II. of France; and 
as Bernardo, followed the Prince to Paris, he was included in the 
sentence of banishment which Charles pronounced on his patron. 

Tasso Bernardo, however, before going to France removed his family 
to Naples, in order that his son might perfect himself in Greek and 
Latin, under the care of the Jesuit fathers. At ten years old, Tor- 
quato was master of Latin, and had made considerable progress in Greek 
literature. He had, moreover, composed verses and even orations, 
which, considering his extreme youth, were of remarkable excellence. 
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He left Naples to meet his father at Rome. His mother could 
not accompany him, being engaged in a law suit with her brothers 
for the payment of her long-promised dowry ; she retired to a convent 
at Naples, and her son, desolate at quitting her, expressed his grief 
at their separation in a copy of verses, of which the following is the 
substance: “ Implacable fortune tears me away in my childhood from 
the arms of a mother. I can only recall with sighs those last kisses, 
bathed in tears, and those vows for our future meeting, which have 
been the sport of the winds. Alas! I am doomed, perhaps, never 
again to feel those embraces.” 

These prophetic and touching lines were painfully verified. The 
complicated misfortunes from which this beloved mother suffered, the 
serious rupture with her brothers, the separation from her husband 
and her son, and financial losses, undermined her constitution. Broken- 
hearted, disconsolate, and worn out, she died, leaving two children, 
Cornelia and Torquato. 

Portia’s decease was the signal of new sorrows for the bereaved 
husband and son. The unnatural brothers, not satisfied with having 
defrauded their sister, engaged in legal proceedings to prevent either 
Torquato or his sister Cornelia from enjoying their birthright, and 
they also attempted to force the latter ‘into a distasteful marriage. 
An appeal to the patronage and assistance of Vittoria Colonna proved 
in vain. 

Bernardo tried to find comfort in writing poetry, and in watching 
over his son’s education. Torquato was by this time deeply read in 
classics, and as familiar with the philosophy as he was well versed in the 
poetry of the ancients; as great an admirer of Aristotle as of Homer. 
For two years the promising scholar pursued his classical studies at 
Rome, thence he went to Pesaro, where for six months he gave him- 
self up to mathematics, under the celebrated Federigo Comandino. 
He then followed his father to Venice. Here, during the space of a 
year, he was chiefly engaged in studying ; the works of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boceaccio monopolising the greater portion of his time. From 
Venice he proceeded to Padua, in order to study law, the University 
of Padua having already attained considerable celebrity. 

It was about a year after his arrival at Padua that he began his 
first horoic poem, ‘ Rinaldo’; he was then only eighteen. ‘This poem 
contains twelve cantos, and was completed in ten months. It records 
the adventures of Rinaldo, the chief Paladin of the court of Charle- 
magne. 

Having written this work he resolved to print it. In vain his father, 
taught by his own experience, said to his aspiring son—“ "or God’s 
sake, be anything but a man of letters!” Cardinal d’Este, whose 
acquaintance he had formed at Rome, and whose friendship he had 
gained, patronised the publication, and it took place at Venice in 1562. 
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The young author, grateful for the aid he had received, dedicated his 


work to the cardinal. 

The success of this composition was complete. Criticism was dis- 
armed. Youth and genius triumphed unopposed. 

Tasso was dissatisfied with Rinaldo, but he was pleased with the frame 
of mind into which the course of thought and study that had attended 
its composition had brought him, and when his unmollified parent 
again urged him to take to law and abandon poesy, saying, “ What 
fruit do you expect to reap from your labours ?—what benefit do you 
anticipate from poetry and philosophy?” “ They teach me,” he replied, 
“to bear with resignation all the bitterness of your reproaches.” 

This was the last time that Bernardo opposed the bent of his son’s 
inclinations, and Torquato devoted himself with redoubled zeal and 
energy to literature. He availed himself of an invitation from the 
Principal of the University of Bologna, Donato Cesi, Bishop of Narvi, 
to reside at that seat of learning, recently established by the munifi- 
cence of Pius IV. It was here he collected the materials for some 
of his best discourses on heroic poetry, and it was here also that he 
first conceived the idea of his grand epic, the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata, 
a poem which was to raise him to the highest pinnacle of renown. 

How far Torquato Tasso succeeded in this task let Metastasio say, 
for his judgment may be taken as a fair criterion of the opinions of 
those who were not blinded by the rival claims of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando,’ 
which led to such continuous animated controversy at the time, and 
may even now be said to exist with but little diminished acrimony. 

“The grand and unique action of this poem,” says Metastasio, “so 
clearly and vividly sustained, so perfectly brought to a close, presents 
itself te my mind like a vast picture. ‘The variety of events which enrich 
it without causing any break in the unity, the magic of a style always 
clear, always elevated, always harmonious, and which, supported by its 
own strength, seems to lend a nobility, so to speak, to the simplest and 
most ordinary objects—that vigorous colouring at all times most 
brilliant in simile and description; that narrative which ever seems as 
if it must be founded on fact, and which at once seduces and persuades ; 
those characters so true to the life, that wonderful chain of ideas so 
admirably worked out; that ability and judgment, and above all that 
prodigious imaginative power which, far from becoming exhausted, as is 
frequently the case in compositions of such great length, seems to in- 
crease up to the very last verse—all these qualities combined produced 
such an impression upon me on perusing this poem, that they filled 
me with an admiration mingled with deep respect for the author such 
as I could not have believed possible, while at the same time I ex- 
perienced keen remorse at the injustice of my own previous opinions 
of the ‘Gerusalemme, and was most indignant with those who 
thought it insulting to Ariosto to compare him with Tasso.” 
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While Torquato was occupied in drawing up the plan of the three 
first cantos of his great poem, the original of which is still preserved 
in the Vatican, he met an unexpected obstacle to the pursuit of his 
labours in the shape of a formal accusation of being the author of a 
satire in which some of the leading Bolognese nobles were severely 
handled. The University of Bologna had long suffered from a series 
of diatribes levelled at the professors and some of the most distin- 
guished scholars and citizens of the town. Torquato having one day 
incautiously recited in public one of these pasquinades, suspicion was 
aroused that he was the author of the satire in question. An order 
was given for his arrest. During his absence from home his room 
was entered and all his papers seized. The examination of these 
documents, and the cross-questioning to which he was subjected by 
the magistrate, however, established his innocence. But he resented 
such an affront. He determined to leave Bologna—a purpose which 
was strengthened on learning that his patron the bishop had resigned 
the office of Principal of the University. 

From Bologna Torquato proceeded to Padua, staying a short time 
on the road with some relations at Castel Vetro, and at Rangona, 
where he was well received by the reigning Princess Claudia. At 
Padua’ he was welcomed by the friend of his youth, Scipione Gonzaga, 
who had founded the Academy of that town, and desired to see 
Torquato at its head. Here the poet gave himself up to philosophical 
studies, devoting his time principally to Aristotle and Piato, and here 
he wrote three essays on the art of poetry. He became a distinguished 
member of the Academia degli Eterei, a learned society organised by 
Gonzaga, and which numbered among its members all the young 
nobility and scholars of Padua. Torquato was known by the name of 
“El Penito” (the Penitent), a’cognomen he assumed. He was not 
allowed to remain very long at Padua. In 1566 his father ordered 
him to proceed to Ferrara. Cardinal d’Este, brother of Alfonso Duke 
of Ferrara, welcomed him with great kindness and gave him an 
appointment in his household: (it will be recollected that Torquato 
had dedicated his ‘ Rinaldo’ to the Cardinal). He arrived at the Court 
of Ferrara, surrounded by all the prestige that such auspices could 
confer on him. He was especially well received by Lucrezia and 
Leonora @’Este. Lucrezia, afterwards Duchess of Urbino, was at that 
time thirty-one. Leonora was only one year younger, and Tasso had 
just reached his twenty-first birthday. The three were necessarily 
thrown very much together; and the Cardinal’s clever and accom- 
plished nieces delighted in the society of the young poet. Tasso’s 
personal attractions were not remarkable. Although tall and well 
made, his features not wanting in beauty and refinement, he was 
afflicted with squint and he had an impediment of speech. His 


manners, moreover, were awkward and unprepossessing. These de- 
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fects did not prevent his awakening the flame of love in the breast 
of Leonora. Opinions are divided as to the degree in which this 
passion was returned. The balance of evidence inclines to the belief 
that though the poet felt a strong attachment for the princess, it never 
exceeded the limits prescribed by virtue. The assertions of a secret 
intrigue can scarcely be maintained. 

While Tasso at Ferrara was dividing his time between his philo- 
sophical studies, the composition of his epic, and agreeable society, 
now inditing odes to Leonora, and now drawing up ‘ Axioms on Love, 
which were recited before the Academy and the Court, he received « 
message that his father was dangerously ill at Ostia. He hastened to 
that town, but only arrived in time to witness his parent’s last 
moments. Dernardo Tasso died 1569. The affliction into which he 
was thrown by this event, brought on a severe illness, and when he 
returned to Ferrara he was little disposed to join in the festivities 
about to take place in honour of the marriage of Princess Luerezia to 
the Duke of Urbino. Shortly afterwards he was ordered by Cardinal 
d’Este to accompany him to France, whither the latter had been sum- 
moned to confer with Charles IX. on the affairs of the Calvinists. 
Before his departure, Torquato made formal arrangements for thie 
disposal of his manuscripts and the little property he possessed. This 
will is still preserved at Ferrara. It is drawn up in the following 
terms: “Since life is frail, if it please God to take me while on my 
journey to France, I pray Signor Ercole Rondinelli to take care of my 
property. And first, as respects my compositions, I would have him 
collect my amatory songs and madrigals, and give them to the world. 
With regard to the rest of the compositions I have written in the 
service of my friends, I desire that they may be buried with mysell. 
excepting the one beginning ‘Or che l’awa mia dolce altrove spira, 
composed at Ferrara in honour of the opening of the Academy. I 
should be glad to have this ode published, as well as the four books 
on heroic poetry, the last six cantos of ‘Goffredo’ (‘Gerusalemme 
Liberata’), and such stanzas of the first two cantos as may seem 
less faulty, provided they be all previously corrected by Signor 
Scipione Gonzaga, Signor Domenico Veniero, and Signor Battista 
Guacini, who, for the sake of our friendship and connection, will not. 
I am persuaded, refuse to take this trouble. Let them know, how- 
ever, that I would have them cut out and suppress anything which 
may appear indifferent or superfluous. But let them be most 
cautious as regards making additions or alterations, since the poem 
cannot be otherwise than imperfect. Should any of my other com- 
positions be considered worthy of publication by Signor Rondinelli 
and the rest, they are at liberty to dispose of them as they please. 
With respect to my clothes, which are in pledge to Abraham ——, 
for the sum of twenty-five lire, and seven pieces of tapestry, also in 
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pawn for thirteen scudi to Signor Ascanio, and those which are in this 
house, I desire they may be sold, and the money they fetch applied to 
placing the subjoined epitaph on my father’s tomb in the church of 
San Paolo.* And if any obstacle should arise in carrying out these 
requests, let Signor Ercole have recourse to the assistance of the most 
excellent Lady Leonora, who, I trust, will for my sake, be liberal to 
him.” 

Torquato met with a flattering reception at the Court of France. 
Charles IX. was a great patron of letters, and possessed an extensive 
knowledge of Italian literature. He had been much pleased with 
‘Rinaldo,’ and had already read some fragments of the ‘ Gerusalemme,’ 
which had been prepared for private circulation. He seemed to 
delight in the poet’s conversation, and frequently pressed him to 
prolong his visits. The favour which Torquato enjoyed did not, how- 
ever, extend beyond the receipt of invitations to the palace and the 
expression of Charles’ esteem, albeit the poet was sorely in need of 
more solid marks of the royal regard, being, as Guy Patin tells us, 
reduced to such extremities that he was often obliged to borrow 
candles from a lady of his acquaintance, whilst from another friendly 
source he often obtained a five-franc piece to enable him to pay for 
’ his dinner. The Abbé Serassi accounts for the state of extreme 
poverty into which Torquato fell at this time by informing us that the 
latter on one occasion at Paris expressed his opinions freely to the 
cardinal on religious matters, and that d’Este was so incensed that 
he stopped his salary on the spot. At all events, he applied to the 
cardinal for permission to return to Italy, which was granted. 

It is curious to quote from some of the letters he wrote during his 
stay in the French capital: ‘‘ The houses,” he observes, “are nearly 
all of wood. The plan on which they are built is very faulty. No 
rooms open into each other so as to form a suite of apartments, and all 
the staircases are narrow and winding. As to the churches, they are 
numerous, magnificent in point of proportions, and carefully built ; but 
it is easy to see that solidity, to the exclusion of architectural beauty, 
has been the object aimed at. The wines of France are sour and 
tasteless ; as to the fruit and vegetables, I know not whether they are 
most distinguished for their rarity or their indifferent quality.” 

In the month of December 1571, Tasso bade adieu to France, and 
set out for Rome, where he was received with every mark of esteem 
by Cardinal Ippolito, the Duke of Ferrara’s brother. From the 
Eternal City he applied to the duke to be re-admitted into his house- 
hold, and his appeal having been favourably received, he returned to 
Ferrara, the scene of his first successes. On his arrival he set to work 

* Bernardo’s remains were, however, deposited with great pomp in the 
church of St. Egidio, at Mantua, by the duke’s orders, with this simple in- 
scription on his monument: “ Ossa Bernardi Tassi.” 
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with renewed energy to continue his ‘Gerusalemme. He also wrote 
several minor pieces in verse and prose, and brought out the pastoral 
drama entitled the ‘ Aminta,’ which was performed at the court 
theatre in 1573. The poet had then reached his twenty-ninth year. 
This pastoral, which was completed in two months, was greeted with 
the most favourable criticisms. Manso says of it that “ throughout 
the whole poem envy itself could not discover a single fault.” Ardiccio 
calls it “the true and most perfect realisation of the pastoral style.” 
Manassi goes much further, and speaks of it as “a most perfect and 
divinely-inspired poem.” Malesherbes praises it highly, and says that 
he desired “ nothing on earth so much as to have been its author.” 
Tasso himself considered it his best composition. 

The success which attended the publication of the ‘Aminta’ was 
remarkable. The court and the literary world vied with each other 
in its praise. The pastoral style was at that time a comparative 
novelty in Italian poetry. Manso, indeed, holds that Tasso was the 
inventor of this species of pastoral. Others assert that the honour is 


to be attributed to Beccari. But a pastoral drama had appeared six 


years previously (1567) by Agostino degli Arienti, entitled ‘ Lo Sfor- 
tunato,’ which was produced with great magnificence at the court 


theatre of Ferrara, to which is generally attributed Tasso’s first con- 


ception of the ‘Aminta.’ Beccari’s sole claim to the distinction of 
having originated this kind of dramatic representation rests on the 
fact that he wrote a comedy of which the personages were peasanis, 


and of his having introduced satyrs into his composition. Tasso, in 


his ‘ Aminta,’ drew woodland scenes, in which he not only brought 
forward pastoral characters, such as are to be found in the ancient 
eclogues, but subjected them to the ordinary rules of tragedy and 


comedy, and made them subservient to the unbroken thread of a 


finished narrative. He, moreover, preserved the characteristics of the 


ancient tragedy by introducing divinities, heroes and choruses, by 


retaining the rhythm of the classical models, and imitating the stately 
language of the speeches ; while from the ancient comedy he borrowed 
the inferior personages, the sally, and repartee, and all the comical 
essence of these compositions. Thus Tasso succeeded in producing a 
mixed work, boasting of all the peculiarities of the two styles combined, 
and moulding them into so harmonious a whole that, as we have seen, 
criticism was baflled, and the admiration of Italy secured to him to 
a degree which up to that time had not fallen to the share of any 
living poet. 

It must be admitted that in the ‘ Aminta’ Tasso drew his inspira- 
tions largely from various ancient authors and other sources. He was 
indebted to Theocritus for his flight of love, for the rewards offered 
by Venus in the prologue, and for the comparison of love with a bee; 
Tibullus suggested to him the Satyr’s curse upon mercenary love ; 
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Virgil’s ‘Tityrus,’ the expedition of Thyrsis to the Capitol ; Ovid's 
‘Thisbe,’ the torn veil of Sylvia; the Greck romance of ‘Clitophon 
and Leucippe,’ the story of Sylvia stung by a bee; Beccari, the 
rejected Satyr unhappy in his love on account of the peculiarity of 
his form; and Ariosto, the idea of the cave in hell where women are 
punished for cruelty to their lovers. But there remains in ‘ Aminta’ 
a simplicity of language, a unity of design, a music of words, which 
—excepting perhaps in Milton’s ‘Comus’—have never been equalled 
in the literature of any country, and which no translation can adequately 
convey. 

There is no greater proof of a poet’s success than the circumstance 
of his finding imitators. Tasso’s pastoral was closely followed by 
Ongaro in his ‘ Alceo,’ an idyl commemorative of the vicissitudes and 
tranquil pleasures of a fisherman’s life. It was styled, at the time of 
its publication, the ‘Aminta bagnato,’ but was generally considered so 
melodious in its rhythm and of such skilful execution as not to be 
unworthy of the great original. Among a host of others may be 
mentioned, the ‘ Pastor fido’ of Guarini as the most generally admired 
imitation of the ‘Aminta. ‘This poem (‘Pastor fido’) was on one 
occasion read before Tasso and a select company of critics, amongst 
whom was the poet Manso. On the conclusion of the séance Tasso 
was asked how he liked the poem? “ Very much,” he replied, “though 
I really can give no reason why it pleases me.” ‘ Probably,” observed 
Manso, “ because you recognise a strong resemblance throughout to 
your own ‘Aminta.’” ‘ Nay,” replied Tasso, “ one is never pleased 
to find one’s own property in the hands of others.” 

Meanwhile Tasso steadily applied himself to the completion of his 
‘Gerusalemme,’ and sent it to his friend Scipio Gonzaga, who was then 
at Rome, with a request that he would read it with attention and point 
cut whatever blemishes he might discover. “I know not,” says Tasso 
in a subsequent letter to Gonzaga, “ whether you have remarked a 
certain imperfection in my style, namely, that I too frequently fall 
into a disconnected manner of expressing myself, so that my meaning 
is rather to be guessed by the context, than to be ascertained by the 
arrangement of the words themselves. It is certainly an imperfection, 
though sometimes it has the appearance of beauty and even majesty, 
but the error consists in its too frequent repetition. I have acquired 
this bad habit by a constant study of Virgil. I speak especially of the 
‘ Mneid.’ Hence (from this Virgilian blemish) is to be traced the 
saving of Caligula, that that poem was ‘an arena without a crown.’ 
But though we may frequently shelter ourselves behind an authority, 
it would be much wiser to correct ourselves. I have endeavoured to 
do this over and over again. I beg you to give some attention to this 
subject.” 


Gonzaga entered upon the task confided to him with all that zeal of 
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friendship and activity of interest which the occasion naturally called 
forth. He summoned a council composed of four of the leading lite- 
rary men in Rome: Angelio da Berga, Flamminio de’ Nobili Luchese, 
Silvio Antoniano, and Sperone Speroni. The opinions of Tasso’s critics 
were, as may be supposed, extremely conflicting. Some held that 
Godfrey de Bouillon played too important a part in the poem ; others 
maintained, on the contrary, that the unity of action required this 
preponderance in the hero. Some considered the episode of ‘ Olinda 
and Sofronia’ as an incident too much detached from the general 
narrative. Others, again, condemned the adventures of Erminia as 
too romantic. In the judgment of some, all the unnatural scenes of 
enchantment and every allusion to love should have been suppressed. 
All concurred in the opinion that the love scenes of Rinaldo and 
Armida were drawn with too broad and seductive a pencil. = 

Tasso received these observations of his censors in a spirit of friend- 
liness and docile meekness characteristic of a great mind. He adopted 
all those criticisms which seemed rational and unstrained, and with 
renewed ardour at once applied himself to revise his poem. Indeed, 
from this moment he never relaxed his labours. We are told that 
his habit was to rise in the middle of the night in order to correct 
the passages which had struck him as faulty or to compose new 
stanzas. Aiming at the impossible height of perfection, he fell into 
the dangerous snare of hypercriticism. The constant strain on his 
mental faculties caused by these unremitting exertions, acting on a 
highly nervous system, brought on a violent attack of fever, which 
well nigh proved fatal to him. In the meantime the frivolities of a 
court life were as uncongenial to his genius as the debased position 
of a courtier was unsuited to his character. He shrank from both 
with a feeling of contempt and aversion. He knew himself a slave, 
and he panted for freedom. How was this to be obtained ? 

Gratitude whispered he could not desert the Duke of Ferrara. 
Necessity rejoined that he had received nothing more solid than pro- 
mises and flattering speeches from his patron. In a letter to a friend 
at this time he laconically remarks: “ Vorrei frutti e non fiori.” But 
he could find no words to give utterance to what was uppermost in his 
heart. Again he writes to Scipio Gonzaga: ‘“‘I cannot persuade 
myself to leave the duke. There are certain feelings which it is 
impossible to explain on paper.” 

These repeated struggles to extricate himself, engendered a morbid 
condition of mind which henceforth embittered and eventually shortened 
his life. He grew morose and distrustful. His imagination conjured 
up vain terrors. He thought himself surrounded by enemies and 
spies. He believed his life threatened by the assassin and the 
poisoner. He created phantoms jealous of his laurels and envious 
of his position. He fancied these foes in the act of tampering with 
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his correspondence, seizing his letters before they could reach his 
hands, forging false keys to enter his private apartments, and pur- 
loining his manuscripts from his very drawers. Worked up to a pitch 
of frenzy, he accused his best friends of purposely detaining the poems 
he had submitted to them for revisal. He charged them with delaying 
their publication in order to damage his credit with his publishers. 
Nor were these apprehensions entirely groundless. It was evident 
there was foul play somewhere. He soon obtained positive information 
that his ‘Gerusalemme’ was being surreptitiously printed. He per- 
suaded himself that those he had most confided in were the perpetrators 
of this unwarrantable act of piracy. He hurried to the duke and 
earnestly begged him to invoke the aid of all the courts of Italy in 
order to seize the felonious printers. He even conjured his patron to 
apply for a Papal bull of excommunication against the presumed authors 
of this literary theft. Hardly had he made this request before he can- 
celled it on conscientious grounds. His heated brain took a new turn. 
He suddenly fancied himself summoned to appear before the Inquisition 
on acharge of having incurred the censure of that tribunal. With this 
alarm strong upon him he hastened to Bologna. Here he threw himself 
at the Inquisitor’s feet and asked for forgiveness. Absolution was 
promised. His fears were somewhat allayed; but his mind was still 
far from restored to its equilibrium. 

On his return to Ferrara an event occurred which converted his 
state of extreme nervous excitement into one closely approaching 
mental alienation. One evening, at the Duchess of Urbino’s, he 
attempted to stab a servant of the palace, under the impression that 
the man was guilty of stealing his manuscripts. His arm was 
arrested at the critical moment, but he was seized and thrown into 
prison by the duke’s orders. Here he gave way to such despair that 
the duke took compassion upon him. He was liberated, placed under 
medical treatment and strictly watched. His patron seems to have 
shown him every kindness and attention on this first outbreak of a 

“malady to which he was henceforth destined to be a constant victim. 
The duke caused him to be removed to his own country-house, near - 
Ferrara. He endeavoured to dispel the darkness which brooded over 
his mind. He attempted to reascn him out of his vague fears. But 
he exerted himself in vain. Finding all his efforts unavailing, he had 
him once more conveyed to Ferrara and entrusted to the care of some 
monks belonging to a Franciscan order. Here his condition remained 
unimproved ; he was still pursued by imaginary dangers; he fancied 
that poison was administered in his medicine; he looked upon every 
one who approached him as bent on taking away his life; and, 
seizing a moment when he was unwatched, he escaped from Ferrara 
on the 26th of July of the same year. 

Wandering about in the disguise of a shepherd, without money. 
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without guide, without an object, he at length reached the Neapolitan 
territory, made his way to Naples, and directed his steps through the 
old familiar streets to the house of his sister Cornelia. Some years 
had elapsed since they had met, and Cornelia failed to recognise in 
the strange, wild figure before her the brother to whom she was so 
deeply attached. He soon made himself known to her. For the first 
time she became aware of her brother’s condition, and gave way to all 
the bitter grief which such a sudden distressing revelation was 
calculated to call forth. 

The complete repose which Tasso enjoyed under his sister's roof, 
the change of scene, the distance to which he was removed from all 
the irritating circumstances which had embittered his life, operated 
to dispel the fits of frenzy and prostration of spirits from which he 
had suffered. He wrote to the Duke of Ferrara for permission to 
return to the court; but he was too impatient to await the answer, 
and set out for lerrara in complete uncertainty as to the nature of 
his reception. He was not long left in suspense. A web of fresh 
intrigues, spun by his old opponents, jealous of his possible return to 
favour, entangled him in every direction. His manuscripts, which had 
been seized during his absence, were refused him; his letters were 
opened; he was treated with coldness, distrust, and contempt; the 
yery princesses, who had hitherto shown him every mark of respect 
and consideration, turned their backs upon him ; and the duke himself 
ceased to hold any communication with him. 

Unable any longer to endure the change which had come over 
“the spirit of his dream,” he secretly left Ferrara a second time, and 
wandered from Mantua to Venice, and thence to Turin. Here he was 
met at the gates of the city by an acquaintance, a certain Angelo 
Ingegneri. To Angelo’s opportune presence at the moment Tasso 
was indebted for permission to enter Turin, for the warders of the 
city gates insisted that a man covered with rags, squalid, and 
emaciated, could not be the great poet, but some mendicant who 
wished to exercise his trade in the town. Angelo conducted Tasso to 
his house, and relieved his most pressing necessities, until, by the 
generosity of the Marquis d’Este, son-in-law of the Duke of Savoy, 
and that of Emanuel, Prince of Piedmont, he was again restored to 
comparatively easy circumstances. 

This unexpected return to prosperity from an abject state of penury 
and want seems at first to have had a favourable effect. It was, how- 
ever, not destined to be of long continuance. The poet once more 
relapsed into fits of melancholy and despondency. His thoughts con- 
stantly reverted to Ferrara, where he had spent the happiest days of 
his existence. He cherished the hope that he should there regain his 
lost peace of mind, and he was moreover anxious about his missing 
papers. Once more he imagined that they were forcibly detained in 
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order that his rising reputation should be checked ; and, setting aside 
the entreaties of the new friends he had made at Turin, he again 
determined to return to Ferrara. He arrived on the 21st of February, 
1579, but met with fresh humiliations and misfortunes. The duke 
and his sisters refused to see him; he was avoided by the courtiers 
and insulted by the servants of the palace; he had even great 
difficulty in finding a refuge in the house of an indigent friend. 
Disappointment drove him to desperation: he broke out into open 
abuse of the whole house of Este; he used the most violent and 
unguarded expressions in speaking of the duke himself, and he 
publicly attacked the court in the same reckless and virulent terms. 
He was arrested and sent to the infirmary of the insane. It is 
impossible not to be painfully struck with the hardships with which 
the poet was at this time treated by a prince who had hitherto 
regarded him more in the light of a friend than a dependent on his 
bounty. The sufferings and privations which Tasso underwent 
during the earlier period of his detention at Santa Anna are 
pathetically detailed in letters to his friends at this time. “The 
tangled state of my beard and hair,” he writes on one occasion, “ the 
want of clothes and the dreadful filth which surrounds me, are only a 
portion of the miseries I have to endure. Solitude, my natural 
enemy—that solitude which I so much dread—considerably aggravates 
the load I have to bear, and renders my position perfectly in- 
tolerable.” 

In 1580 he was transferred to a moderately well-furnished apart- 
ment in another portion of the asylum, where permission was given 
him to receive his friends, and even to go out occasionally to hear mass 
and attend the confessional. He had long petitioned the duke to grant 
him this spiritual consolation, for the love of religion, which had always 
struck such deep root in his heart, was now intensified by the morbid 
melancholy and misfortunes from which he suffered. It has been said 
that Tasso had confided the manuscript of his ‘ Gerusalemme liberata ’ 
to some friends for the purpose of obtaining their opinions. He 
had, we have seen, with the aid of the Duke of Ferrara on a previous 
occasion, taken measures to suppress the first pirated edition. Either 
through carelessness or by design several copies of the poem now 
found their way into circulation. Very soon editions of the ‘ Geru- 
salemme’ were openly advertised, and in 1581 one was published at 
Venice.in a mutilated and imperfect condition by Celio Malespina. 
These literary thefts naturally tended to aggravate the poet’s sorrows 
and anxieties, powerless as he was from his prison walls to arrest 
them and pursue their authors. The year following, however, Angelo 
Ingegneri, who had stood him in such good stead at Turin, again came 
forward to his assistance, and editions were published with Tasso’s 
corrections at Casal Maggiore and Parma. 
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The success of the ‘Gerusalemme’ was complete. On all sides 
congratulations were showered on the poet. His most ardent admirers 
hurried to Ferrara to see him, and were naturally surprised to find 
that the idol they were prepared to worship, and who had attained 
such celebrity, was confined in a madhouse. 

The general ovation of which he thus became the object seems to 
have had the effect of dissipating the deep melancholy which over- 
shadowed his mind, and making him forget his past bitter humilia- 
tion and suffering. It produced however another and less agreeable 
result. The detractors rose up in every quarter to do battle with 
those who stoutly maintained that the ‘Gerusalemme’ was superior 
to the ‘Orlando.’ The upholders of Ariosto loudly inveighed against 
this judgment. Words ran high. The printing presses teemed with 
the pamphlets of the rival parties. A paper war broke out which 
three centuries have hardly closed. The Academy della Crusca, 
recently called into existence, and whose leading members belonged 
to the Ariosto faction, entered the lists with a blind acrimony equal 
to that displayed by Tasso’s most uncompromising opponents. “Tasso 
met bitterness and injustice with calmness and dignity. He contentel 
himself with briefly but firmly repelling the charges of plagiarism 
brought against him. 

His great genius, now so universally acknowledged, attracted 
attention to his misfortunes. Gregory XIII., the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the Duke and Duchess of Urbino, Cardinal Albano, a 
deputation of the citizens of Bergamo, and many other influences, 
had repeatedly been brought to bear on the Duke of Ferrara to 
procure the poct’s liberty. Their efforts were exerted in vain. It 
was reserved for Vicenzo Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua, to succeed 
where all had failed. The Duke of Ferrara at last consented to liberate 
Tasso, on condition that Gonzaga should keep strict watch over him, 
and be answerable for his person as well as his writings. The duke’s 
fears, with respect to Tasso’s resentment, were groundless. ‘Tasso 
expressed his deep regret at having to leave Ferrara without being 
allowed to pay a farewell visit to the duke. During the whole term 
of his imprisonment the poet had never once raised his voice in 
complaint against him, and indeed was always firm in the belief 
that his presence at Santa Anna was unknown to his patron. 

The order for Tasso’s release was signed on the 6th of July, 1586. 
His freedom was restored to him, after a confinement of seven years 
and two months’ duration. He at once repaired to Mantua in the 
hopes of renovating his shattered health; and on learning that 
Vicenzo Gonzaga had succeeded to the ducal honours he hastened to 
Bergamo to congratulate his old patron and liberator, and with the 
view of dedicating to him the tragedy of ‘'Torris Mondo,’ which he had 
just completed. His impulsive and warmhearted nature was, however, 
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destined to receive a severe shock. Gonzaga’s head was turned by his 
sudden accession to power, and instead of the hearty welcome which 
Tasso expected to receive he met with a bare show of civility. 

For two years Tasso led a wandering and unhappy life between 
Mantua, Rome, and Naples, with no fixed plans for the future, a 
victim to his usual vacillating fortunes, and unable to obtain that 
repose for mind and body which he so much needed, and which seemed 
as far from him as ever. At one time we find him refusing presents 
of money which his circumstances did not require ; at another reduced 
to beg from his acquaintances in order to save himself from starvation. 
By turns flattered and feasted in princely palaces, and then calumniated 
and driven by his patrons into the streets. 

During a visit he paid to Naples at this period, Prince Conca, a 
devoted admirer of his talents, offered him an asylum in his household. 
Tasso accepted the prince’s hospitality, but speedily disgusted at the 
complete sacrifice he was obliged to make of his independence, he 
sighed once more for liberty, and established himself in the house of 
his old friend Manso. Here he completed and published his ‘Geru- 
salemme Conquistata, which is in fact but a recast of his ‘Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata.’ Yielding partly to his own conscientious scruples, 
and partly to the criticisms of his friends and adversaries, he determined 
to expunge all the supernatural allusions, profane passages, and 
amorous descriptions to be found in his great masterpiece, and at the 
same time to give the style a more severe and classical colouring. He 
moreover resolved entirely to suppress the character of ‘ Rinaldo.’ But 
one result was to be anticipated from such a complete and infelicitous 
transformation: he produced a cold and soulless work. It met with 
universal and well-merited condemnation. ‘Tasso made three attempts — 
to remodel his poem; but these useless and laboured revisions have 
all been consigned to oblivion, and the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata, as 
first published by the poet, alone represents the true monument 
of his fame. 

While Tasso was leading a happy and secluded life with Manso at 
Naples, dividing his time between the pursuit of literature and the 
calls of friendship, an event occurred which once more drew him from 
his retirement. Hippolito Aldobrandini had been summoned to the 
Papal chair with the title of Clement VIII., and his nephew, Cinthio 
Aldobrandini, was created cardinal. The latter, who had always enter- 
tained a great admiration for 'Tasso’s talents, immediately wrote him 
a letter, expressed in the most flattering terms, urging him to come 
and establish himself at Rome. Tasso, who always sighed, with a true 
poet’s inconsistency, for liberty and retirement when he was with the 
great, and for courts and patronage when in retirement, emerged from 
his retreat, not, however, without a vague presentiment that he should 
never see his friend Manso again. These sad forebodings were too 
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soon destined to be realized. But a gleam of sunshine was yet to 
break over the gloomy horizon of his life. Penury and want were not 
to accompany him to the grave. A sum amounting to two hundred 
ducats annually, which he had inherited from his mother, and which, 
owing to the vexatious legal proceedings taken by his two uncles, 
had been long unjustly detained, was at length restored to him. To 
this sudden accession of comparative wealth was added a yearly grant 
of two hundred crowns, which Cinthio obtained for him from the 
Pope. Tasso was everywhere received with marked interest, kindness, 
and consideration ; but existence had lost its charms for the poet. Even 
the love of fame was extinct within him. Death, he felt, would 
alone bring him relief. If anything could have restored his flagging 
energies and spirits, it would have been the honours which were 
held in store for him. He was informed by Cinthio that it was the 
Pope’s intention publicly to confer on him the crown of laurel at the 
Capitol. Never since the days of Petrarch had this high tribute to 
genius been bestowed. ‘Two hundred years had passed away since 
then, and the ceremony was now to be revived in 'Tasso’s favour. 
But it fell dead on his ear. He was convinced of his approaching 
dissolution, and was engaged in solemn preparations for that event. 
At first he resolutely refused the proffered honour. “You must order 
me a coffin, and not a triumphal car,’ was the reply. “If you 
wish to give me a wreath, reserve it for my tomb. All this pomp 
and circumstance will add nothing to the value of my works, and 
cannot give me happiness.” 

Tasso, however, closely pressed by his friends, and moved by the 
unremitting remonstrances of Manso, at last agreed to accept the 
honour. The preparations for the spectacle were hurried on. Every 
arrangement was concluded, when the inclemency of the weather 
caused the ceremony to be postponed. A severe cold, acting on a 
weak frame and dejected mind, brought on a violent fever. Feeling 
that his end was approaching, Tasso caused himself to be removed 
to the convent of St. Onofrio. His last few days on earth were spent 
in deriving religious consolation from the monks, and in fitting himself 
by meditation and prayer for those mansions “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Tasso succumbed to his malady on the 24th of April, 1595, in 
the fifty-first year of his age, after an illness of fourteen days. The 
laurel crown which was to have adorned his brow was deposited on his 
coffin. His funeral obsequies were conducted with great splendour. 
\ vast concourse of persons followed his remains to their final resting- 
place. Deep emotion was visible on almost every face ; and well it 
might be—Italy had lost one of her most illustrious sons. 

It had been Cardinal Cinthio’s intention to raise a mausoleum in 
honour of his friend and favourite poet; but he died before he 
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could carry out his design, and up to 1608 nothing but a marble 
tablet, erected by the monks of St. Onofrio at the extremity of the 
nave of the conventual church, indicated the spot where the ashes 
of the poet were laid. This tablet bears the following short in- 
scription : 
D: 0. M. 
Torquati Tassi 
Ossa hic jacent. 
Hoe, ne nescius esset: hospes, 
Fratres hujus ecclesiz 
Posuerunt 


Anno MDXCV. 


In 1608, Cardinal Bevilacqua erected a marble monument to the 
memory of Tasso in the church of St. Onofrio: a monument which 
offers nothing remarkable beyond an inscription utterly at variance 
with the severe simplicity of the memorial itself, and designed rather 


to perpetuate the munificence of the cardinal than to record the 
fame of the poet. 
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Ought we to Visit Her 2 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. EDWARDES, Attuor or “ ARCHIE LovVELL,” ETC. 





Cuapter XLI. 
ALONG THE RAILROAD TO RUIN. 


Away into the darkness ; back, through the hush and sweetness of the 
August night, home. Hannab, the nursemaid, the only watcher in 
the grim old house, Hannah, with nerves already shaken by rats and 
creaking boards, stares open-mouthed at the apparition of Mrs, Theo- 
bald’s face ; ghastly, now that it has cooled from the flush and excite- 
ment of the ball; the blue eyes weary, yet with an unnatural glow 
of fire in their weariness ; the hair pushed back from the temples; the 
lips dry and scarlet ; the whole expression of the face changed. 

Will Mrs. Theobald please to take anything? Yes, Mrs. Theobald 
will take some brandy-and-water when she gets upstairs ; the propor- 
tion of brandy not small, Hannah! And then she submits to having 
pins taken out, and flowers unfastened ; submits to Hannah’s talk, and 
—and wants nothing more! Wants nothing but to be left alone, 
within locked doors, the reflection of her own face in the looking-glass, 
the sight of Blossy, asleep and rosy in her cot, for company. 

In the fine old days, when rack and thumbscrew were called in to 
the aid of orthodox social opinions, the accused, we read, did, after the 
first great wrench of nerve and muscle, feel little more ; man’s physi- 
cal capacity for suffering being, thank Heaven, less boundless than 
man’s capacity for inflicting it. Jane should have gone through the 
worst by now, if the same law hold good in the moral as in the material 
world, which unfortunately it does not. 


“Tn the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain.” 


She has been in torture throughout the evening; was in torture 
while she danced, smiled, planned, radiant with “success,” the ruin of 
all her future years ; is in torture now. 

The room she and Theobald occupy is the same best or purple 
room, to which her sister-in-law led her on the night when she 
first tasted respectability: there is the ghostly four-poster in which 
Cousin James died; there are the ghostly watch-pockets—there the 
two prim dressing-tables. Nothing altered, outwardly. Only the life 
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that then was in its spring laid low by sudden biight, only an un- 
important unit about to be added to the sum of shipwrecked and 
abandoned human waifs with which the world’s highways are over- 
stocked ! 

Is it to be wondered at? Jane took her brandy-and-water at a 
draught as soon as the servant left her alone, and the result of the 
stimulant is—no merciful stupor, no kindly impairment of reason, but 
rather a quickened power of gauging her wretchedness to its depths. 
Is this crowning act of her history a thing in any way to wonder at? 
She remembers a score of children who learnt in the same class 
with her from Adolphe Dido, and who have most of them ended as she 
will—only with less noise and glitter. Some innate tendency of 
ballet-girls, probably, against which, now that the play of life begins 
to “ work close,” ’twere vain to struggle. One’s fate; as well accept 
fate bravely ; make no whine over it! And yet, and yet—what love, 
resurgent, what yearning towards all things right and honest, were in 
her heart four hours ago! What loathing, what abhorrence, for the 
future to which she tacitly stands committed are in her heart now! 

Taking her candle, she goes up to Blossy’s cot and bends over, 
looking at her in a sort of blank despair. The child “features” 
Theobald, as the country-people say, and the likeness comes out 
strongest when sleep has shut the blue eyes, which are her sole 
resemblance to her mother. ‘Theobald’s fair hair and complexion, his 
forehead, his print of chin—Theobald’s whole face rises before Jane’s 
sight, with cruel distinctness, as she looks at the baby-face of his little 
daughter. And she turns from her abruptly—yes, turns from her 
with a feeling wellnigh of hatred! How should I write the word, if 
I did not know that love and hatred, under the overmastering influence 
of jealousy, are exchangeable terms ? 

She turns from the child, I say, and for an instant stands motion- 
less; then, through a half-open door, walks into a small adjoining 
room—her husband’s dressing-room. It is in disorder—Esther, the 
housemaid, having taken her day's junketing at the races—just as 
Mr. Theobald left it after dressing this morning. Three or four 
summer cravats, failures, are strewn about the dressing-table; the 
gloves in which he drove over from The Folly lie on the floor. She 
stoops, and picks one of these gloves up, in I know not what passion 
of tenderness, clasps it tight—tight to her breast for a moment, then 
flings it from her with a gesture of abhorrence! Melodramatic, 
highly ; but, coming from Jane, natural. If she were dying, the 
poor theatre-nurtured girl must be theatrical still. After this— 
shutting and locking the door, as though she would lock him away 
from her thoughts with the action—she comes back to her room, and 
finishes undressing. 

By now a faintest primrose tinge has begun to penetrate through 
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the heavy window-curtains. Jane draws one back, and sees the world 
already entered upon a new day ; sees the chill light resting on the 
hoar old elms round Theobalds,and on the faintly-outlined Chalk- 
down, that were a thousand years before she was, and will be a 
thousand years after she has sinned and suffered her little hour and 
gone to sleep again. What matter her sorrows or her wrongs in this 
great system of things wherein she holds so poor a place? Of what 
account are they or she to any one? ... And then return to her mind 
the protestations of lifelong devotion, the offers of riches, freedom, 
“position,” which have been incessantly whispered in her ear through- 
out the evening. And though she loathes the offers and him who 
made them alike; more than this, though—with wisdom prematurely 
learnt in the sharpest of all schools—she appraises both protestations 
and offers at their exact value; it seems to her that there can be no 
going back now, that what is coming is not only inevitable, but 
best. 

All times of revolution, in nations, or in a girl’s ignorant heart, are 
times of lightning speed. Four hours ago, reckoning time by or- 
dinary computation, Jane was swayed by one fierce passion, simply: in 
an access of jealousy, desired swift and sure and desperate retaliation 
upon one offender. She has gone through a whole lifetime of moral 
change since then; will be avenged, not only for her bruised and 
despised love’s sake, not on Theobald only now, but on the world; 
will throw down the gaunlet, not merely to this Chalkshire respect- 
ability, which has flouted her, but to all respectability. (An old, 
ever-new story, Reader: society revolting against the class; the 
individual revolting against, and so justifying, society.) How puerile, 
childish, seems that scheme she once entertained of returning to the 
stage! What—go through the bitter toil, the heat, the cold, of that 
hardest slavery, to win the applause of a capricious public, the paltry 
earnings of some forty or filty shillings a week; while Theobald, by 
good luck rid without signal disgrace of his encumbrance, might 
return, honourably, to the world that had found no place for her, the 
world of Lady Rose Golightly ! 

Work wants a sound heart. If at any time, while he loved and 
was faithful to her, Francis Theobald had happened to ruin himself 
utterly, yes, to the wanting of bread, never doubt that Jane would 
have gone back to the stage—short skirts, hard work, modest pay, 
and all—and have pirouetted bravely for his support, yes, and have 
had him wear fine lavender gloves and embroidered linen, and smoke 
the best attainable cigars, out of her poor superfluities ! 

That is just the sort of stuff she is made of. 

Not now, not now! 

She moves across to her dressing-table, where lie her soiled ball- 
gloves, her faded bouquet, her programme ; she takes up this last, and 
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looks down through the list of dances—each ‘ Valse d'Amour’ or 
‘Galop Infernal’ marking a station of her journey along the railroad 
to ruin! Then turns over to the other side, and, in the cold green 
daylight, reads the words the Duke wrote there in pencil, as he stood 
bareheaded, the county watching, I will not say envying, her “ suc- 
cess,” beside the door of her carriage. 

Only three or four words: the address of a certain hotel in Brussels, 
with his Grace’s initials scrawled in monogram underneath. But 
Jane's face turns suddenly ashen as she reads them. Pain, like 
pleasure, has its intoxications; pain, hitherto, has lifted her, in 
some measure, above the level of her guilt. The sight of those few 
words in the Duke’s handwriting, and in her possession, makes her 
realise, with a shiver of actual bodily terror, whaé all this is that is be- 
falling’ her. 

God, can she escape, may she escape! Help her, if she be not 
already past the reach of help! She hides the programme out of 
sight in her dressing-table drawer—as though its secret could be 
deciphered by any eyes save her own—and going up to her bed, not 
to the side where Blossy lies asleep, stands, her ashen face growing 
more ashen, her cold hands clasped together rigidly ; then falls down 
on her knees and tries to pray. 

She and Min received what would be counted but a heathen kind 
of bringing-up from poor, strong-hearted, weak-headed Uncle Dick. 
When the children were young, however, Uncle Dick’s wife did, in 
her scanty leisure, in her unenlightened way, teach these heaven- 
forsaken little theatre rats to go on their knees and repeat a certain 
form of words at night. And Jane has clung to the habit since; no 
power of Theobald’s, even, being able to shake her from what he has 
often called the “one mild hypocrisy ” of her character. 

Hypocrisy to Jane were a physical impossibility. Had Theobald 
used the word superstition, he might have been nearer the mark; for, 
in truth, the “ prayer” which has constituted the sole nourishment of 
her spiritual life is one I should blush to submit to the eyes of educated 
readers, a formula scarcely to be ranked higher than the distich of 
which “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John” is the first line. And 
still it is a prayer, an outcry of weakness to strength; an acknow- 
ledgment of something beyond, above, this visible life of ours and its 
needs. And formula, superstition, parrot-like repetition of soulless 
words—eall it by what name one will—Jane has never, knowingly, 
laid her head on her pillow since she was a child without going 
through it. 

She goes through it now; now, for the first time in her existence 
probably, learns what prayer means. For she learns that her formula 
means nothing! She is staring at the sickly daylight on the opposite 
wall, and kneeling, with hands joined and lips moving,—and her 
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heart dumb. Oh, all you who have suffered, do you not know the 
meaning of that awful impotence ?—her heart dumb! 

Well, these things cannot be forced. Prayerless, hopeless, un- 
repentant, nothing remains for Jane Theobald but to get into her 
bed, and watch the green light turn to gold, then to white ; presently, 
to hear the birds sing, and then the whistle of the gardener’s boy, as 
he passes under her window to his work. After a time, the servants 
begin to stir in the house, and Blossy, waking, flings her soft arms 
round her mother’s neck, and asks, as she has done every morning 
since Saturday, “ Why Dada him not here?” and must have her 
game of romps as usual. 

And Blossy has her game; sings nigger melodies at the pitch of 
her shrill voice ; dances fantasias on the bed, barefooted, with night- 
gown artistically upraised in the morning sunshine; Jane forced to 
listen to her, forced to look at her! For what might the servants 
think—so low has she sunk already, Jane, who, as long as she was 
honest, cared not a straw for the opinion of the whole world—what 
might the servants think if she rang earlier than on another morning 
to have the child taken away to the nursery ? 

By-and-by comes her own getting-up and dressing. Her limbs 
ache as they never ached after any ball before, her hands tremble, her 
throat feels parched ; and still, thanks to yesterday’s scorching on the 
racecourse, thanks to the fever of the night, her cheeks retain their 
colour. When she comes downstairs she is able to force her voice as 
near as may be into its accustomed tone. The servants, if questioned 
hereafter, will be ready, doubt not, to affirm that “ Missus never looked 
better nor in better spirits, and took her breakfast hearty, and seemed 
quite cheerful with Miss Blossy.” Trustworthy, discriminative souls! 
Is it not upon evidence like this that the history of half our fireside 
tragedies is written ? 

And the morning hours drag slowly by. Blossy’s dinner-time 
comes, and then, as Jane sits at table attending to the child, and 
making what pretence she can of swallowing food herself, arrives a 
servant from he Folly with a note—the same that should have been 
sent over to her last night—from Mr. Theobald. 

“Dear Jane,” her lord and master writes, “after what you said 
to-day, I conclude you will not mind going to the ball alone. Lord 
Barty Beaudesert has asked me to stay with him for a few days on 
board his yacht at Cowes. I start to-night. Address to me, ‘On 
board the Lais, at Cowes,’ if you should have occasion to write. Im- 
possible to say for certain when I shall be back. 

“ Your affecte- husband, 
“ Francis THEOBALD. 


“P.S.—If you want money you will find some in my russia-leather 
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case; the key must be in one of my waistcoat-pockets in the dressing- 
room.” 


Well, the postscript is important; more important, possibly, than 
Mr. Theobald imagined when he wrote it. Not many human actions, 
virtuous or criminal, can come to fruition unless they have cash as a 
basis ; none, certainly, involving railway fares and steamboat tickets ; 
and Jane was brought by current household expenses to her last 
sovereign yesterday. 

Mr. Theobald’s thoughtfulness is opportune. 

She goes upstairs to his dressing-room, searches for the key, happily, 
or unhappily, finds it, and gets what money she believes will suffice 
to carry her to Brussels—eight or ten pounds in gold. This done, 
she divests herself of the few trinkets she chances to have about her, 
her chain and watch, a brooch of some slender value, her rings 
(except her wedding-ring ; she will wear that a little longer yet); 
then puts on her hat and shawl, and stands ready to go, richer only 
by those eight or ten sovereigns and by her wedding-ring than on the 
day when she came to Francis Theobald as a bride. 

Now there is one last farewell to be uttered—farewell between 
mother and child, between soul and body. Get that wrench over with 
as little thinking about it as possible, and quickly. The train by 
which she means to go is express, exact to a second. Not too much 
time left her, as it is, for walking to the station. 

Blossy is amusing herself alone in the breakfast-room downstairs. 
This room, as I have said, is the cheerfullest one in the house—the 
room into which Jane has collected together everything in the shape 
of mirror or ornament Theobalds can boast. It makes a charming 
little theatre for Bloss, who indeed wants no other entertainment 
when she has got an abundance of looking-glass to reflect her own 
small figure, and represent imaginary audiences as she sings and 
dances. 

Especially contented with the world and everything in it is Miss 
Theobald at this moment. Auntie Min brought her a gift of gorgeous 
cherry-coloured sash and shoulder-knots from London yesterday, re- 
questing, as she gave it, that the finery should be enjoyed, not locked 
away, too fine for use, out of Blossy’s jurisdiction. So over her little 
holland house-frock the child, in the seventh heaven of enraptured 
vanity, disports her grandeur. 

Nor is she quite without company. 

The paper of the room is of quaint old-fashioned design, all white- 
and-gold arabesque, with impossible palm-trees intermingled, and 
small green monkeys sitting or clinging by impossible tails and hands 
among the boughs. Well, as Jane enters in her travelling-dress, 
leaden-eyed, leaden-hearted, Bloss, with infinite grace and vanity of 
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gesture, is just exhibiting her ribbons to the monkeys—curtseying to 
this one, extending a shoulder-knot to that, holding forth the smart 
fringed end of her sash with disdainful sense of superiority to another. 
She takes no notice whatsoever of her mother’s entrance, but con- 
tinues, self-absorbed and grave, to bestow her salutations around. So 
Jane goes up, and lays her gloved hand upon her head. 

“Good-bye, Bloss,” she says, in a thick hoarse voice ; then snatches 
hold of her tight, kisses neither lips nor brow, but buries her face for 
a moment among the child’s mass of silken curls. 

“ Mine zibbons—pitty zibbons!” cries Bloss, stroking her rufiled 
finery with tender fingers, and freeing herself with a little push from 
the interruption. ‘“ Me dot pitty zibbons.” 

And then back to her bows and curtseys and attitudinizing before 
her friends the monkeys. 

A natural action enough, that push. What matters the universe, 
with all the love it contains, to a child still untired of its last new 
plaything ? 

But to Jane’s ruined heart a death-stab. 

Even the child wants her not; the child is Theobald’s—will be 
better off, “both as regards this world and the next,” without her than 
with her. 

So that wrench is over—the one good-bye she had to speak spoken. 
And now out into the open daylight, into the sight of men, and on 
with her journey. 


Cuapter XLII. 


FAST AND LOOSE WITH DESTINY. 


Jane's destination is Dover; from thence, by night-mail, to Ostend, 
and then on to Brussels—after which point our story is not further 
concerned. 

She has made no plan in detail of the journey, and on reaching 
Dover learns, to her dismay, that she will have more than three hours 
to wait. The Belgian steamer, so one of the railway porters informs 
her, does not start till seven—passengers not allowed on board till 
half-past six. Where is she to spend these hours? how kill this 
hideous interval of time, without the narcotic of action or movement 
to deaden her pain—still the remorse that already, the first stage of 
her journey scarce over, burns at her heart ? 

She knows several of the large Dover hotels, having stopped there 
often in better innocent days with Theobald ; but dreading recognition 
will show her face at none of these—will sooner bear her three hours’ 
ordeal, alone and unnoticed, in the ladies’ waiting-room at the station. 
However, the atmosphere of the waiting-room makes her faint and 
sick; after a time, too, she begins to think (Jane grown a coward in 
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such matters!) that the austere-looking woman who guards the 
water-bottle and tracts eyes her with suspicion: and so wanders forth 
into the streets, resolved, if walking be possible, to pass the remainder 
of the time until she can go on board in the open air. 

She finds that it is not possible. Walking wants strength, and 
Jane, after ten or twelye minutes’ trial, discovers, with terror, that she 
has no strength left. At last, seeing a small but decent inn, not far 
from the harbour, she enters it, and in a halting voice asks the 
tawdrily-dressed landlady, who comes out to meet her, if she can have 
a sitting-room to herself for about a couple of hours. She has to wait 
until the departure of the Ostend boat at seven. 

The woman gives her a hard look—the logic of a landlady’s facts 
disinclining her, doubtless, towards female travellers devoid of luggage 
or ostensible masculine protection. “A sitting-room? Why, yes; 
folks can have a parlour to theirselves, of course, by paying for it, 
but——” 

“T will pay you what you choose to ask me,” is Jane's answer, 
hurriedly drawing out and opening her purse. 

At which the hard look mollifies. Neat to masculine protection, 
what so respectable as a well-filled purse! “Ah, the young lady is 
going across the water, is she? “Tis to be hoped, for her sake, the 
night will be fine; but the sailors don’t like the look of the sky, and 
the wind is changing fast.” ‘Then, after leading her some steps along 
a stifling beery passage, mine hostess shows her guest into a stifling 
beery parlour, overlooking the harbour and shipping, and redolent of 
both, and leaves her alone. 

The furniture in this parlour consists of a rickety horsehair couch, 
a table, a couple of chairs, and a shelf holding a few odd volumes of 
musty leather-bound books. Its adornments are: Dover Castle in 


~ shellwork, a bunch of grotesquely unnatural feather tulips, and a 


mezzotint engraving of H.M. King William the Fourth; H.M. eur- 
veting on a lambswool charger through a lambswool forest, with the 
towers of Windsor, royally defying every rule of perspective, in the 
background. 

Well, before Jane has been here three minutes, it seems to her as 
though this miserable place and its belongings—yes, even to the 
grouping of the unnatural tulips, the simper on the face of majesty— 
had been familiar objects for years. With such ease do we attune 
ourselves, in certain overstrung states of mind and body, to each 
successive accompaniment, or background of our pain! Her first hope, 
when the woman left her alone, was—that she might sleep. No matter 
how uninviting the couch: she would rest her throbbing temples on 
its pillow, in an attitude, at least, of sleep. And sleep will not come 
near her. The very attempt at rest has but quickened the unrest of her 
brain. No escape that way. She must face conscience, at last: must 
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bear whatever torture her own thick-coming, morbidly vivid thoughts 
have power to inflict upon her. 

They shape themselves, bit by bit, into a retrospect, mocking her 
sick heart by its brightness, of all the happiest periods of her life. 
Blankly staring at the opposite wall, and at the face of simpering 
mezzotint majesty, Jane bethinks her of the childish years when she 
and Min ran wild about the precincts of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden—of her shortlived girlish dreams of theatrical success—of 
that first day when Theobald “stood, and fell in love with her,” despite 
her darned merino and the shabby roses in her hat, from the half-lit 
slips of the Royal! 

. . . She did not care for him so very much, she remembers, in the early 
days of their courtship; or so, confident of her power, she used to tell 
him. She had seen other men she fancied as well before. Mr. Theobald, 
if he liked, might go. Presents ?—oh, she wouldn't take a present from 
a prince! Give up the stage and become a lady? With her agree- 
ment signed, and her dresses ready, and success certain,—thanks! 
The honour of Mr. Theobald’s preference was great, but she preferred 
liberty to honour: was too young to know her own mind yet. Mr. 
Theobald micht go. And he went: for two days, during which the 
world turned black to her, stayed away; then suddenly, just when 
she was beginning to think he had taken her at her word and gone for 
ever, made his appearance at the old corner of Wellington Street, as 
she was returning home from rehearsal, and said: “Jane, my dear, I 
want your answer to a certain question—there can be only one answer 
for you to give, you know—Will you throw up your engagement and 
marry me?” And there was only one answer for her to give. She 
threw up her engagement and married him. 

She remembers their most Bohemian wedding-day : Theobald, in a 
morning suit, smoking his pipe until he reached the vestry-door; 
herself in a bonnet made by her own hands, and a print-dress, with 
only just sufficient witnesses in the gloomy London church to render 
the marriage legal. She remembers their honeymoon (the honeymoon 
that to Jane’s heart never quite waned) on the Continent. 

Summer was in its bloom; they went to Ems, Frankfort, Baden- 
Baden. Oh, the sunshine of those days! Oh, the nights, white with 
stars, when, hands furtively clasped, they used to wander, listening a 
little to the music, and much to their own whispers, among dim-lit 
Kursaal gardens! Oh, the out-of-door dinners and suppers, those two 
alone—wanting no other guest, save the invisible guest, Love, who sat 
between them ! 

She thinks of their winter in Homburg, of her money troubles— 
light ones, in sooth ; was not Theobald her lover still? Then of her 
child’s birth; of Blossy’s first imperfect words; of the day, at ten 
months old, when, miracle of a baby, Blossy ran from her knee alone 
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to Theobald’s arms. She remembers... Ah, my God, no! These 
are not things to think of, unless one would go mad outright. Think, 
instead, of later cruel days—of the neglect, the faithlessness, that are 
the justification of one’s guilt.... And thought will not be put in 
shackles. Thought turns from the living, miserable present ; flies 
back, swift-winged, to the honeyed years that are dead—the years, with 
all their sins of omission, undarkened by a solitary cloud of coldness 
or estrangement. 

How she has Joved life since her marriage! Homeless, spendthrift, 
vagrant though they have been, how few thorns have grown among 
their roses! They have lived, openly and avowedly, for pleasure only, 
and have found it, or Jane has: pleasure in her dress and balls and 
vanities, pleasure in her child and husband, pleasure in the mere fact 
of drawing breath, and of being young and fair. 

And now all is over; not a wreck of the old joy left; and through 
no fault of hers—our souls are kinder to us, sometimes, than life is— 
through no fault of hers. Inch by inch, foot by foot, she has been 
hurried towards this precipice, upon whose last ledge she stands, want- 
ing, striving to regain her footing, but borne down ever by fate, 
stronger than her will. 

If society—if six, four, two—nay, if one kindly human heart had 
bidden her Godspeed when she came to Chalkshire ; if the harsh judg- 
ments wrongly visited on her had been visited, righteously, on Lady 
Rose Golightly ; if—but why make one’s weary brain wearier with 
such “ifs?” Does right, does justice, exist in the world at all? 
“There’s a law for the rich and a law for the poor: a law for men 
and a law for women: a law for the well-born, a law for those who are 
not.” The words spoken by Charlotte Theobald yesterday return, 
abruptly, to her remembrance, and with them returns the thought of 
Charlotte Theobald’s outstretched hand: “If you want a friend, and 
the time may come sooner than you think, you'll know where to find 
one.” 

In that chill offer was there just a last chance of salvation for her ? 
Is it possible—Heaven, is it possible ?—that it might be her means of 
salvation yet ? 

She starts up from the couch, and for a minute or two walks up and 
down the room ; then, her heavy limbs aching after even this exertion, 
sinks down again into her former place. 

Salvation possible, and at the hands of Francis Theobald’s sisters! 
What! return, a suppliant for their compassion ; tell the truth (even 
in such a strait as this no plan involving falsehood crosses Jane’s 
imagination ; to whatever depth she fall, the one virtue of truth must 
remain linked to her thousand other crimes) ; standing in the Miss Theo- 
balds’ starched drawing-room—with the curious self-torturing instinct 
of the miserable, she puts the whole scene before herself in detail— 
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looking into the Miss Theobalds’ starched faces, make her confession. 
She had abandoned home, child, husband; deliberately, and of her 
own free will, set out upon the path of dishonour ; then, at the first 
stage of her journey, pluck failing her, had come back, repentant, to 
sue for mercy! What answer would a woman receive at the hands of 
such women, of any women, to such an appeal? Charlotte Theobald 
would stand by her, little doubt of that, as Jane has seen a policeman 
stand by some wretch whom the crowd would roughly handle, but 
whom it is the policeman’s duty to protect and keep intact for the 
official tortures of the condemned cell or penitentiary. . . . She, 
Jane Theobald, would be in a kind of select condemned cell, or private 
family penitentiary, for the rest of her life, were she to give herself 
over to the law in the person of Charlotte Theobald. A woman, 
not of aristocratic birth, who has made one false step, half a false 
step, and acknowledged it, and retrograded, must, as society at pre- 
sent is framed, be branded with a scarlet or other letter until her 
life’s end. 

Why, to go bravely on, run the whole gauntlet of shame, with 
shame’s chances (not a few, take them altogether) of final success, 
were better wisdom, as far as any prospect of social rehabilitation goes ! 

She raises her eyes, and Majesty seems to give a smile of benign 
approval at the sentiment! i 





After a time re-enters ‘the hostess, suspicious, no doubt, that the 
solitary female traveller may be making away with the chairs and 
tables. ‘The solitary female traveller rests wearily in the same place 
on the couch, her head lying back against the wall, her face fever-red 
and haggard. Will she take dinner ?—tea? Will she take refresh- 
ments—tartly this—of no kind? Soda-and-brandy. ‘To be sure. 
Excellent thing a soda-and-B. before a sea-voyage, and a Captain’s 
biscuit with it. The last not ordered by Jane, but suggested, as 
costing an extra threepence, by the hostess. In another minute some 
nauseous compound in a tumbler, with a plate of villainous-looking 
fossil sea-biscuits, are set before her. 

Jane has scarcely tasted food since her luncheon on the racecourse 
yesterday. Excitement has been her meat—no very healthy nutri- 
ment, as we know, but all-satisfying while it lasts. It satisfies her 
still. She swallows the contents of the tumbler; in spite of its 
nauseous taste, feels strengthened by it. Then, with a sense that con- 
sumption of food in some shape is required of her, puts one of the fossil 
biscuits into her pocket, and rings the bell ; desiring to pay quickly 
that which she owes for her entertainment, and start. 

“Use of sitting-room, a shilling. Brandy-and-soda, a shilling. 
Biscuits, threepence. Attendance, ditto. Total, two-and-sixpence.” 
Jane draws forth her purse to requite this last hospitality her 
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native land shall offer her. It contains only gold—yellow tempting 
sovereigns ; won, did she but know it, at The Folly overnight! And 
again the hostess’s hard eyes soften humanly. Attendance is charged 
threepence ; may be made sixpence if a guest has a mind to behave 
handsome ; and will the lady be kind enough to wait for a minute or 
so? She must just step inside her own sitting-room behind the bar 
to get change. 

The lady waits—standing beside the shelf of leather-bound volumes 
I have mentioned. ... And now occurs to Jane Theobald one of those 
curious chance Revelations, which at seasons, in places the most unex- 
pected, through agencies the most outwardly trivial, do shine in on our 
souls in their hour of direst necessity. She stands, I say, waiting— 
inert, half-stupefied. Her body is weak, the brandy of its kind was 
strong. And, as she stands thus, sees a little marker of red ribbon 
appearing above the edges of one of the dingy books. 

If the ribbon had been black, Jane had probably never noticed it. 
The red strikes her attention, mechanically. Mechanically she takes 
the book—an odd volume of sermons by Bishop Porteous — from 
the shelf; opens it listlessly at the place marked, and reads, in 
the big pale type, on the yellow-ribbed paper of a century ago, this 
passage : 

“ And as it sometimes happens that they who have the weakest and 
most distempered frames, by means of an exact regimen and unshaken 
perseverance in rule and method, outlive those of a robuster make and 
more luxuriant health ; so there are abundant instances, where men of 
the most perverse dispositions and most unruly turn of mind, by 
keeping a steady guard upon their weak points, and gradually but 
continually correcting their defects, going on from strength to strength, 
and from one degree of perfection to another, have at length arrived 
at a higher pitch of virtue than those for whom nature had done much, 
and who would therefore do but little for themselves. 

“Let us then never despair.” 

Common enough words, it may be said; Sunday utterances of a 
place-secking chaplain, who, in the hope of lawn-sleeves under 
George III., wrote, on the occasion of George IT.’s funeral, that “ earth 
was not pure enough for the deceased king’s abode: his only place 
was heaven.” No matter. They have done good work for once; 
have delivered to one lost-soul the highest message a man’s words can 
ever convey to his fellows: redemption for the fallen, strength for the 
weak, hope for all. ‘ Let us then never despair.” 

Jane walks forth from the inn with limbs that know not their 
heaviness ; mine hostess watching her depart with sagely prophetic 
shakes) of the head. A wedding-ring was on the girl’s finger truly, 
but people may come to no good even with that! She walks down to 
the quay through rain, now beginning to fall in heavy showers, and 
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heeds it not. Her brain is on fire, her whole moral nature in a state 
of exaltation. Material conditions of fatigue or wet affect her not. 

Arrived with a string of other foot-passengers by the side of the 
Belgian steamer, she stands for a space, because those about her stand: 
when her turn comes, files across the gangway like the rest. 

“From strength to strength: from perfection to perfection. Let 
us then never despair.” The words lift her to a kind of ecstasy. She 
repeats them in her heart again and again, as though to repeat them 
were of itself an act of salvation! And all the time the vessel is 
getting up its steam fast—the vessel that is to bear her another stage 
on her journey to Brussels, and she makes no eflort—it does not 
suggest itself to her fevered, half-delirious thoughts to make an 
effort—to leave it. “ From strength to strength: from perfection to 
perfection.” 

“Better go down below, mum, hadn’t you?” says a sailor’s rough 
friendly voice. ‘ You're a-getting wet through up here on deck.” 

“Getting !’ Why, her chest and shoulders are wet to the skin 
already, the sensation, as far as she feels it at all, pleasurable. How- 
ever, she obeys instantly; directed by the same friendly voice, goes 
below; then makes her way, guided by the flicker of a lamp, through 
a half-opened door into the ladies’ cabin. Ladies are ranged around 
in berths prepared for seasickness ; the stewardess sits chatting to a 
rosy-faced young woman, evidently in her own rank of life, who holds 
a child in her arms. Jane sinks down on a sofa just within the door, 
and listens—hears rather, to listen denotes an act of voluntary atten- 
tion—hears what the two women talk about. They talk dramatically, 
after the manner of uneducated people, about what “he” said, and 
“she” said; they enter, unreservedly and aloud, into the details of 
their own private affairs. At the end of two or three minutes Jane 
knows that the younger woman is returning home to her husband, 
who owns some sort of hotel or lodging-house in Ostend, and that 
her name is Smith. And she is sensible of a certain remote feeling of 
comfort from the knowledge. The woman’s voice and face are kindly ; 
some faintest clue to human kinship seems given in the fact of knowing 
her name. If—if this queer sensation of weakness should get worse, 
one’s head more unsteady, it might be well that there were some one 
near—some pitying Christian woman (not of the upper or visitable 
classes) to hold out a hand of succour in one’s need ! 

Creak, creak, go the boards, resounding under many feet, over- 
head; the rising wind whistles ; the big drops beat against the sky- 
light. 

“We shall have a roughish night of it, ’m afraid, ma’am,” observes 
the younger woman, clasping the child she holds tighter to her breast 
as she addresses the stewardess. 


“Yes, and the tide against us, too,” answers the latter, with the 
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équanimity of a human being to whom an extra rougli sea only means 
extra seasick ladies and extra fees to oneself. ‘ But your little maid’s 
a good sailor, Mrs. 8.” j 

“Well, yes, bless her! She don’t often ail, by sea or by land.” 

And putting back her shawl with tender hand, the woman reveals to 
Jane's aching sight ... Blossy. Not the veritable living Blossy (at this 
moment, doubtless, asleep and rosy in her cot), but Blossy notwith- 
standing. . To a mother every little child is in some measure hers, 
and brings her, even more vividly than memory can, into the presence 
of the one she has left. 

“A big girl, Mrs. Smith,” remarks the stewardess, looking down 
critically at the small sleeper. “I doubt but she’s too stout for 
health ?” 

-“ Not she,” cries the mother quickly. “You should see her 
shoulders when she stands—as upright! and such a pair of legs! and 
only three years old next Michaelmas. Smith was all for keeping her 
home with him. I was called away to poor father sudden, ma’am, as 
you know, and Smith wanted to keep the child home along of him. 
But, bless you, I couldn’t be happy and her out of my sight. A 
young child like that, as I say, they're well to-day and sick 
to-morrow.” 

The stewardess shakes her head with the habitual melancholy of 
her profession: “You may say that, my dear. ‘Well to-day, and 
gone to-morrow!’ And this summer especial. I never knew so much 
sickness as there is among the young children this summer.” 

Jane starts to her feet; she turns abruptly from the sight of the 
sleeping child, and gropes her way out of the cabin. The words of 
the sermon spoke to her conscience, as we have seen, but from without 
—artificially. She kept upon the road to Brussels still. Every fibre 
of her nature, bodily and mental, is smitten by the women’s careless 
talk; smitten through the instinct which lies at the very root and 
foundation of all conscience. One blind, mighty hunger—to get back 
to the child she has abandoned—fills her heart. Blossy’s kisses, Blossy’s 
songs and dances, the sweets, the quintessence of her woman’s life— 
what mattered the slights of the world, the censure of narrow brains 
and dull malice, nay, what mattered Theobald’s infidelity, while she 
had these? And she has forsaken these: has put a barrier between 
herself and all that to her is life for evermore. Oh, fool! into what 
black night of hopeless, loveless despair was she not about to drift? 
Was ?—ay, for she will turn back yet. What to her is society, or the 
reception that awaits her from society? She will have Blossy—has 
done nothing (God be thanked for that!) to forfeit the pressure of 
Blossy’s arms, the touch of Blossy’s lips. 

Her strength seems to have come back by miracle. She reaches 
the deck without an effort. All that remains now is, to walk back on 
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shore and to the station, and take the first: train that will bear her, no 
matter how short a stage, upon her journey home, 

Home? No, Jane, not so; not thus may we play fast and loose 
with destiny. She reaches the deck, is-conscious of a certain tre- 
miulous movement of the vessel; and looking quickly around through 
the driving’ rain, sees a gleam of lights, the outline of dark moving 
objects, on either side. A second longer look conveys to her the 
whole truth. The steamer at this very moment.is passing outward 
through the narrow mouth ef Dover Harbour. Return is impossible ! 
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